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NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


Writers and War—The Status of the Soldier—Thomas Mann’s new novel— 
Marionettes and the Ballet 


burgh. They have been discussing, with some 

heat, fascism and war. Mr. H. G. Wells, in his 
presidential address to the P.E.N. International Con- 
gress, set the tone of the conversations. He affirmed 
his belief that literature and science are something more 
important than politics—something above politics. 
“Tf we can,” he said, “‘ we want to avoid politics alto- 
gether.” We do indeed. But can we? “ What if 
politics and politicians, 


yey and writers have been talking in Edin- 


For cynics such a pronouncement can only be a matter 
justifying their mirth, while the practical man will 
shrug his shoulders at this further evidence of idealistic 
moonshine on the part of writers. But the thought 
persists—is it so mad, after all ? 

It is tacitly assumed that when the next war comes 
nothing can stop it; that the people of all nations will 
be stampeded into arms by a militaristic executive con- 
trolling, directly or indirectly, those organs of mass 

propaganda, the press and 


and police and soldiers, 


lift themselves up and 
presume to lay hands on 
literature and science ?”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ What if 
they attack books? We 
cannot ignore these things. 
When politics reach up 
and assault literature and 
the liberty of human 
thought and expression, 
we have to take notice of 
politics."". One wonders 
if the late president of 
the P.E.N., Mr. John 
Galsworthy, would have 
spoken like that—or if wail. 
even Mr. Wells, without 
the encouragement of 
revolutions in Germany 
and Austria and the 
threat of a second world- 
war, would have been so 
direct. And Herr Emil 
Ludwig went further. He 
remarked that the Dis- 


pockets. 


IN OTHER JULYS... 


Byron, at Lisbon, ate vast quantities of oranges, 
talked bad Latin to the monks, swam the Tagus and 
moved happily in society with his pistols in his 


Robert Louis Stevenson was startled to behold 
his house-boy, dressed tastefully in green ferns, 
dancing crazily on the lawn with an axe in his hand. 


Cowper, writing in his greenhouse, was compelled 
to hurriedly finish his correspondence on account of 
the cheerful braying of an ass on the other side of the 


Shelley, at Bagni di Lucca, alternately sat on the 
edge of the rocks, perspiringly reading Herodotus, 
and jumped into the coolness of the clear pool beneath 
the succession of waterfalls above. 


broadcasting ; and that 
the causes of war will be 
primarily the economic 
situation, secondarily the 
machinations of armament 
manufacturers. Those 
anxious for peace are 
therefore concentrating on 
preparing the way for a 
pacific instead of a mili- 
taristic executive, ensuring 
an educated electorate 
which cannot be 
stampeded, overhauling 
the economic system 
which breeds war and 
abolishing the private 
manufacture of arma- 
ments. This is all to 
the good, but it still, it 
seems to me, leaves out 
of account the fact that, 
G. U. given the immediate threat 
instead of the vague possi- 
bility of war, the psycho- 
logy of the nation 


armament Conference had 


might be very different 


brought the world nearer 

to war, because we had now come to the depressing 
conclusion that it could not be prevented. He sug- 
gested that, at the last moment before fighting com- 
menced, the leaders of the P.E.N. should meet and 
issue a manifesto to induce the powers in conflict, in 
the name of world intellect, to appear before a court 
of arbitration. ‘‘ The aggressor will be known as that 
power or gang of nations that does not acknowledge 
the court or its decision.” And if at that point the 
League failed, intellectual leaders, through the P.E.N. 
Club, should call together a court to fix the aggressors 
and then call upon the world to fight them. 


HAT a spectacle! What a vision of Utopia! 

The music-makers and the dreamers of dreams 
undertaking world-shaking action, corporately 

and now. Not indirectly, affirming the truth of a vision 
posterity will vindicate ; not individually, as when a 
Voltaire watered the plant of revolution in France or a 
Byron died for the liberty of Greece ; but as an act of 
collective leadership appealing to the reason of the world. 


from what is imagined. 
I believe that, in such circumstances, the demand for 
peace and arbitration from the majority of citizens 
would be so overwhelming that it could not be ignored ; 
that no war propaganda, however skilful, would be able 
to survive their anger, and that the League of Nations, 
partial, ineffectual, limited, derided as it is, would, as 
the only body capable of arbitration, receive such 
support as would make it master of the situation. 
Under these conditions, and at that crisis, men would 
be crying out for leadership—Herr Ludwig’s dream 
might well become a reality. 


The Status of the Soldier 
HE orthodox writers leave out of account more 
than a possible mass-reaction in the future ; they 
ignore the subtle change which is at the moment 
taking place in the minds of many in regard to the men 
who voluntarily adopt war as a profession. It is 
unfortunately true that too much attention is still paid 
to admirals, generals and their kind. If an admiral 
calls for a bigger navy or a general for a stronger army, 
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he is listened to in some quarters with respect. It is 
felt that he knows; that he must know better in fact 
than anyone else. Yet increasing numbers of people 
are noticing that a big navy means primarily more 
employment and greater emoluments for admirals in 
embryo. And if all the surgeons of England suddenly 
announced that the country would benefit were its 
citizens bereft of their appendixes, it is conceivable that 
even the plainest of plain men in the street would doubt 
the disinterestedness of the pronouncement. In time 
they will undoubtedly ask why they should make an 
exception in the case of militarists ? 


HE fact that they do so now is a relic of the past, 
a survival from the 
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are at this moment when, against incalculable odds, 
men of good will are still striving for disarmament 
and peace. 

Increased knowledge of psychology has also helped 
in the demolition of the military idol. The soldier's 
“honour and glory’’ have become sadly bedraggled. 
Although, of course, many intelligent kindly men have 
been forced into the Services by economic pressure, 
Heroics have had their day—we can thank Freud and 
Jung for that at least—and most of us find the heroism 
of peace rather more admirable than the heroics of 
war. 

If these things be true—and I think that no one but 
militarists will seriously dispute them—why is it 

that military men are still 


days when war was 


honoured by any ? 


the occupation of the few, 


who indulged their chosen 
hobby without interfering 
to any great extent with |) 
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HE answer is very 


RECOMMENDS simple. Every age 


the life of the nation. 
Then it was only natural 
that the militarists should 
speak for their own de- 
partment and make their 
own arrangements. But 
since the Great War, with 
its very practical demon- 
stration that military acti- 
vities have repercussions 
on the civilian population, 
this attitude of mind is 
dying. The remark of 
the French statesman that 
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has supplied it, for 
every age has honoured 
the soldier. The military 
man is honoured because, 
in the last analysis, 
he offers himself to be 
killed for his country. 
“Greater love hath no 
man...’ He makes “ the 
supreme sacrifice.’’ But 
this answer which until 
twenty years ago was true 
is no longer so. That is 
the crux of the situation, 


“war is too important a By E. E. 
is no longer dismissed as 
a flippant paradox but 
remembered as an urgent 
truism. 

If military leaders be- 
trayed extraordinary in- 
telligence, one might still 
welcome their advice in 
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and of all lies it is at this 
critical moment the most 
deadly, because it deceives 
many of the best-inten- 
tioned men and women. 
They still think in terms 
of the past. That it was 
true once does not alter the 
fact that it is glaringly 
false now. It is a matter 


8s. 6d. (University 


of common jest that, in 


affairs of state even though 


one knew that it was not 

disinterested. But what is the military mentality ? 
Over a quarter of a century ago Bernard Shaw defined it 
once and for all. Soldiers are, he said, “ relatively to 
free civilians, destructive, cruel, dishonest, tyrannical, 
hysterical, mendacious, alarmists at home and terrorists 
abroad, politically reactionary and professionally in- 
capable.” And he continues: ‘ Most soldiers have no 
experience of war ; and to assume that those who have 
are therefore qualified to legislate for it, is as absurd as 
to assume that a man who has been run over by an 


omnibus is therefore qualified to draw up wise regulations 
for the traffic of London.”’ 


OW true this indictment is we are only now 
beginning to realise. With the publication of 
such books as Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, the 

general public is at last allowed to know the full horror 
of the ineptitude and incompetence of our naval and 
military leaders during the War. They seem to have been 
even more dangerous while we were fighting than they 


the next war, the safest 
place will be the front-line 
trenches. The risk to any civilian is greater than the 
risk to any soldier. The soldier will drive his tanks 
unhindered, spreading desolation and murder through- 
out the country-side. The sailor will, by a blockade 
of food, starve the women and children in the centre 
of an enemy’s country. The airman, from the safety 
of the skies, will drop bombs so that innocent men 
and women in remote places or in crowded cities may 
choke to death in agony. Mechanised warfare—above 
all aerial warfare—has destroyed irrevocably the old 
values. Once we forgave the soldier all his faults 
because, when the hour struck, he would be a martyr. 
But more and more we have come to realise that 
we cannot forgive him now that he is merely 4 
murderer. 

As soon as this fundamental issue is grasped—as it is 
being grasped—the whole professional military system 
will collapse. As it is, the status of the soldier of any 
rank is undergoing a more radical revision than most 
journalists—and all soldiers—realise. 
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Foretaste of War : Staged at Hendon 
(Topical Press Agency) 


Another Armaments Exposure 


NEED not apologise for dealing with the morbid 

subject of war at this length, for in spite of the 

attention given to horse-racing and cricket, it is 
much in men’s minds this summer. The most discussed 
book of the month has been “ Merchants of Death,” a 
study of the international armament industry by 
H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen (7s. 6d.; Rout- 
ledge). It tells indeed little that has not already been 
published in ‘‘ The Secret International ” or “‘ Patriotism 
Ltd.,”’ or The Bloody Traffic ”’ or “‘ Cry Havoc !’’, but 
it will probably reach a public to whom those works were 
in some degree suspect. The important thing about 
it is the understanding with which it is written. The 
authors recognise quite frankly that “ the international 
sale of arms has far deeper roots than the ‘ conscienceless 
greed ’ of the armament manufacturers. If all private 
arms makers decided to discontinue their international 
traffic to-morrow, a world-wide protest of governments 
would not permit them to do it. As long as war is a 
possibility, nations will demand arms and . . . a world 
which recognises and expects war cannot get along with- 
out an enterprising, progressive and up-to-date arms 
industry. The arms industry is plainly a_ perfectly 
natural product of our present situation. More than 
that, it is an essential element in the chaos and anarchy 
which characterise our international politics.” 


Such realism at least should recommend this book. . 


even to those who consider that party capital is apt to 
be made out of a public menace. ‘“ Merchants of 
Death ” merely sets out certain facts of which no one 
who pretends to an interest in what is happening to-day 
dare be ignorant. 


Some books of the month 


HOMAS MANN’S “ The Tales of Jacob ” (7s. 6d. ; 
Martin Secker) is one of the most fascinating 
books I have read. It is the first volume of a 

trilogy dealing with the life of Joseph, a narrative which 
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is in any case one of the greatest stories in the world, 
When the simple chronicle of Genesis is used as the 
basis of a profound interpretative commentary by 
a master writer, it is hardly necessary to say that 
the result is a masterpiece. As a piece of historical 

reconstruction alone it is memorable, using archzo- 

logy and anthropology in a way that gives to each 

a new meaning. And as an artistic creation, re- 

fashioning an age-old legend into a work which 

sharpens contemporary sensibility, it inevitably calls 
to mind the treatment of the great myths by the 

Greek tragedians. 

To mention any other novel which has appeared 
this month (or this year for that matter) beside it, 
is to descend to an altogether different plane. Never- 
theless for lighter moods there is a new Adrian 
Alington, ““Ann and Aurelia’’ (7s. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus), which shows the author still a master 
of witty detachment. That Mr. Alington has not 
even yet received anything like due recognition is 
another indictment of the prevailing taste of the 
fiction-reading public. 

Among the many historical books of the month, the 
most important is Dr. William Clyde’s ‘‘ The Struggle 
for the Freedom of the Press” (Ios. 6d. ; Humphrey 
Milford), which is the first documented account of the 
beginnings of newspapers from the time of Caxton to 
that of Cromwell. It is the work of a scholar and will 
remain a standard work. That is its value. What 
above all is needed at the moment is less “ interpreta- 
tions’ and more research in history. Probably the 
most popular book nevertheless will be Mr. Philip 
Guedalla’s ‘‘ The Hundred Days ”’ (5s. ; Peter Davies), 
in which he retells the story in his own vivid and sprightly 
fashion. The book contains some interesting illustra- 
tions reproduced for the first time. Another Napoleon 
book of some value is “ Letters of Napoleon,” in which 
J. M. Thompson has translated and edited a selection 
of the Emperor’s correspondence for the first time in 
English. (10s. 6d.; Blackwell.) 


N criticism there is a selection of essays which have 
. appeared in Scrutiny, edited by F. R. Leavis under 
the title of “‘ Determinations ”’ (7s. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus). One’s chief regret is that there is only one 
essay by the editor ; most readers would cheerfully spare 
Mr. Bottrall’s pomposities about Pound for Dr. Leavis’s 
essay on Milton. There is also, for those who like 
academic rectitude, the annual “ Year’s Work in English 
Studies” (10s. 6d.; Oxford University Press), which 
however contains a good “‘ Middle English” essay by 
Dorothy Everett. 

Two important books on anthropology are the second 
volume of Sir James Frazer’s ‘‘ The Fear of the Dead 
in Primitive Religion” (10s. 6d.; Macmillan) and 
‘ Law and Order in Polynesia,” by H. Ian Hogbin, with 
a long introduction by Dr. Malinowski (12s. 6d. ; 
Christophers). In religious literature, Roger Bastide’s 
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‘ The Mystical Life ” (7s. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape) provides 
a detached but not hostile analysis of the mystical 
experience in the light of modern psychology, and Miss 
E. E. Spicer’s “ Aristotle’s Conception of the Soul” 
(8s. 6d. ; University of London Press) is a valuable 
book, which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

Macmillans have issued a magnificent omnibus volume 
of ‘‘ Elizabethan Plays,” containing twenty-eight of the 
most famous works by Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
It is edited by Hazelton Spencer, who prefaces each play 
by a scholarly introductory note, and a facsimile of 
each original title page is included. Every devotee of 
the Elizabethan drama will possess this book ; he will 
also, if he is wise, spend half a crown on W. P. Barrett’s 
“Chart of Plays: 1584-1623" (Cambridge University 
Press), which is “intended to assist the student of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama by making it easier 
to perceive the relation in time of the different 
dramatic and literary productions of Shakespeare’s 
day.” 

For contemporary plays in the commercial theatre, 
Mr. Gollancz has provided his useful omnibus volume 
containing Clive of India,’ ‘“‘ The Wind and the 
Rain,” “‘ Reunion in Vienna,” “‘ The Laughing Woman,” 
“Sixteen ’’ and “ The Distaff Side.” This is a good 
seven-and-sixpennyworth, but why such a collection of 
banalities should be dignified with the title ‘‘ Famous 
Plays of 1933-34 " is not clear. 


The Other Theatre 


ONDON at the moment has the opportunity of 
seeing the only two forms of theatre which give 
much pleasure to connoisseurs—the ballet and 

the marionettes. The ballet is experiencing such a 
recrudescence of popularity that Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
little book, ‘‘ To-night the Ballet’ (3s. 6d.; Faber & 
Faber) should, as they say, “‘ meet a definite need.” It 
is not a formal treatise but the endeavour of an enthu- 
siast to communicate his enthusiasm, and he makes a 
lively attempt at an almost impossible task. Impossible 
in the sense that it is difficult to imagine anyone going 
to the ballet as the direct result of reading the book, 
though many people, having been to the ballet, might 
well rush to buy the book for purposes of enlightenment 
or argument. And there is sufficient to argue about, 
even apart from such statements as “‘ When the ballerina 
extends her leg in a dévelopée, we contemplate the essence 
of the European stage.” 


A Scene from Podrecca’s ‘‘ Piccoli ’’ 
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Thomas Mann 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé 


He makes an enlightening comparison between the 
ballet dancer and the marionette, taking as his starting- 
point Gordon Craig’s remark that the marionette is the 
human personality that never alters, but only reacts 
to each situation. “In the modern theatre, puppets 
and dancers alone possess the full force of non-utter- 
ance.” This, though true of the ballet, is not true of 
the marionette. The puppet, like the dancer, is 
partially a symbol, but in the modern marionette theatre 
it is a great deal more. Podrecca’s famous “‘ Teatro dei 
Piccoli "’ (which after such a long absence has returned 
on a visit to England) provides the most devastating 
satire (on Hollywood in particular) I have ever 
seen. 

Too many fine eulogies on the marionettes have 
been written for me to attempt another but, watching 
these marvellous puppets, I was suddenly reminded, 
among other things, that, as they are the most satisfy- 
ing, so they are the most expensive entertainment in 
the world. I have not forgotten the films. But the 
films are cheap in more senses than one. Having regard 
to the size of the 
audience (and the 
consequent gate- 
money), what could 
be relatively cheaper 
to produce than a 
million-dollar super- 
film? And what more 
expensive than this 
tiny, sophisticated 
theatre which still 
defies democratic 
vulgarisation and 
passes proletarian 
understanding? 
Even by the Midas 
standard, the 
marionettes have it. 
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ART IN A MACHINE AGE 


by Wyndham Lewis 


S the subject of this paper is the destiny of the 
A arts—of their flourishing or the reverse in an 
industrial community—it may be as well at the 
outset to determine what we are to understand by a7t. 
I do not mean of course to supply a new definition of 
the arts, but at least to consider a little what the arts 
are and what they are not. This is all the more neces- 
sary since several influential literary critics have can- 
vassed of late the question of the procuring of salvation 
by means of the arts. The art of poetry especially has 
been singled out as the likeliest art to accommodate us 
in that respect. And I will say at once how excep- 
tionally meaningless this singular proposal strikes me 
as being. Salvation by Shelley, for instance, or same by 
Alexander Pope, is as a notion not much less nonsensical 
than salvation by Henry James or by Trollope would 
be—or salvation by Nicholas Poussin or by James 
MacNeill Whistler. It is indeed so profoundly absurd, 
that it is difficult to believe that such a proposal has 
been advanced as anything more than a recondite joke 
—a joke of course at the expense of and against the arts, 
on the part of a malicious professor who has perhaps 
come to dislike, a little too heartily, what (in this 
instance) he so pretentiously professes. 

So it is to a defence of the poor arts, somewhat—which 
are made fools of, poor things, by some of those who 
profess to teach them—that I must direct myself at the 
start. 

It is not easy to establish the frontier at which an art 
begins and at which life leaves off. And this is of 
course largely on account of the fact that life does not 
leave off when art begins ; and that art, on its side, does 
not disappear altogether even in the very midst of life 
and of ACTION. There is a good deal of rough art (to 
take a very dynamic example) in a bayonet-thrust or in 
a sword-thrust, for instance ; some even in driving a 
car or aeroplane ; there is art in sailing a ship, there is 
art in catching a seal, there is art in all the various steps 
that lead up to the birth of a baby ; and there should be 
some tincture of art in death. (To come roaring into 
the world no man can help; but in the course of life 
he should have collected enough of the Graces—“ always 
the Graces! ’’—to go out of it with decorum and if 
possible with a decorative phrase.) 

On the other hand, there is a great deal of life—indeed 
a distillation of the most concentrated essence of life—in 
a verse of Donne’s, of Blake’s, of Bishop King’s, of Robert 
Browning’s. The doings of all the Othellos, Timons and 
Coriolanuses, upon all the stages, have been as productive 
of concrete, of protoplasmic results—have been as eventful— 
as most ‘“‘ real’’ doings elsewhere in the world of fact— 
not fiction. ‘‘ All the world’s a stage”’ tritely remarked 
our national poet—but perhaps an esthetic theory of a 
kind may be masked in that celebrated truism. He may 
even have been toying—who can say—with some pseudoist 
notion—@ Ja Richards or @ la Eliot—of makebelieve, only 
the other way round. 

There is nothing mysterious about the fine arts, about 
literature and the rest of the arts, I take it. There is 
nothing up the artist’s sleeve, I hope. Art is as transparent 
and straightforward a proceeding as is animal life itself. 
Singing, dancing, acting and building are all indulged in 
by animals of one kind and another. The pretentions of 


art, I take it, do not point to anything beyond the thresholds 
of life, or aspire to transcend the well-defined limits of man’s 
animal status. 

An animal, in every respect upon the same footing as a 
rat or an antelope, I imagine you will agree—man, except 
for what the Behaviourist terms his word-habit—except 
for what many men have regarded as his mystical destiny 
and his national function—man is that and no more—an 
animal upon the same footing as the chimpanzee and the 
stork. 


O really the word—in contrast to the sound or image— 
is the thing, from whichever side you approach him, 
most proper and peculiar to man (the word, and laughter 

perhaps). That for all practical purposes we are merely talk- 
ing monkeys—rats, elephants, bullocks or geese—is obvious. 
It is a most peculiar situation, regarded ‘‘ objectively ”’ as 
we say. But it is only a peculiar situation, not at all 
owing to the fact that it is strange that splendid people like 
ourselves should at the same time be “animals”: not 
that—but because it is a little odd that mere “ animals ” 
like ourselves should be enabled, by means of our “‘ word- 
habits know that we are animals ’’ and be com- 
pelled—or indeed be able—to go on being animals and 
behaving as such, and yet perfectly realise what we are. 

William James selected the dawning of the conscious- 
ness of this “ peculiar situation ’’ as constituting the first 
step upon the path of philosophy : 

““ One need only shut oneself in a closet and begin to think 
of the fact of one’s being there, of one’s queer bodily shape 
in the darkness (a thing to make children scream at, as Steven- 
son says) . . . to have the wonder steal over the detail as 
much as over the general fact of being.”—-W. JamEs, Problems 
of Philosophy. 

But what sort of art (if indeed you can imagine such a 
thing as art existing at all under other circumstances)— 
what description of art would you expect a flock of geese, 
a warren of rabbits or a herd of oxen to practise, if suddenly 
they were enabled to talk—to look before and after, and in 
fact do all the things that men do? Well, I imagine the 
answer must be: ‘‘ Much the sort of art that men have 
always produced.”’ Pictures, in pigment or in words, of 
each other, or songs expressive of the pleasure or pain 
experienced in response to all the agreeable and disagree- 
able sensations that accompany this mortal career. What 
else could we possibly do under the circumstances, or any 
other animal so placed, and seeing that we are very naturally 
extremely interested in, and intensely surprised at each 
other ? 


O our arts in a general way fall into two categories. In 
the first case they are expressions of our great admira- 
tion of each other—admiration when we reflect how 

much more “‘ hideous ’’’ we might have been—for all our teeth, 
claws, digestive-tract and the rest of it; and at the really 
remarkable self-possession, industry, moderation, modesty 
and sanity that a handful of us display to the astonishment 
and disgust of the remainder; and in the second case, our 
arts are the expression of the keen appreciation we have 
of the particular foolishness or futility that, as animals, 
willy-nilly we fall into. Most great literary artists have 
been engaged in working the /atter and perhaps more fruitful 
of these two alternative mines of artistic expressiveness. 
The names at random of Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, 
Swift, Dante, Moliére, Shakespeare will I think carry out - 
this view of the matter. For contemporary instances you 
have not far to look. A bird-woman plaster-mask of 
Picasso or, following Picasso in a weightier substance, a pin- 
headed giantess of Mr. Henry Moore, with a little crease 
in the stone to show the position of the face, but with great 
fruity bulges for her dugs; or in the literary field (though 
we are all literary to-day, it might be said, on the same 
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principle as Sir John Simon’s “ We are all socialists to- 
day ’’), you have Mr. Joyce’s Leopold Bloom or Cissy 
Caffrey, or Mr. Eliot’s Klipstein and Krumpacker—Mrs. 
Porter and Mr. Sweeney. But I need not insist. In 
any of the arts the beauty doctor’s wares are at a discount. 

As to the former alternative, of those two categories 
into which I asserted that all the art that has ever been 
produced might be said to fall—namely the category of 
admiration, the province of the pure beauty doctor—you 
have to go a long way back for that. And you only meet 
it once, in full and authentic flower. It is in fact mainly 
the preserve of the Greeks, and only of the Apollonian 
Greek (as he was called by a German sage) at that; as 
opposed to the Thracian and “‘ dynamical ’’ Hellene who, 
with the Silenus-headed Socrates, was a practitioner of the 
opposite order. 


UT what has this got to do with an Industrial Age, you 
may commence to inquire ? A very great deal, I should 
say; but you must allow me to approach the problem 

of the Industrial Age in my own manner, and make quite 
sure—in a rough way of course—what art is and what art 
is not—first of all. For my only interest in the Industrial 
Age is the part that art may play in it. Without art, you 
might as well ask me to give my opinion upon an anthill 
or a colony of bees. For I hope that so far I have not 
conveyed the impression—although it is true that salvation 
by art does not appeal to me as a very sensible notion— 
that I have a low opinion of the arts. 

Regarded then as great herds of performing animals 
(the Behaviourist’s view)—as small, mischievous, physically 
insignificant and, mentally, extremely prone, to endless 
imitation—very susceptible to hypnosis, as individuals 
and in the aggregate—regarded from that standpoint, our 
tricks—and our literature, our “ fine arts,’’ are only a part 
of our repertoire of tricks—not necessarily our finest tricks 
even—is indeed too unimportant a matter to detain us for 
so much as the twinkling of an eye. If you do not accept 
the presence of a mystical destiny, or if you do not make 
good a metaphysical human claim to something not com- 
prised in the so-called materialist dialectic, if you banish 
the idea of value altogether, then indeed you must never 
trouble so much as to waste a thought upon art, whose 
values are nothing if not contingent. They stand or fall 
with other values than their own. There can be no art- 
for-art’s-sake—at all events as I see the matter. 

A good dinner, accompanied by as good a bottle of wine 
as you can secure, a good game of bridge, a pleasant spin 
in the fresh air, in as satisfactory a petrol-wagon as you 
can afford—a nice digestive round of golf—a flirtation 
speeded up by the rhythmical movements prompted by 
a nigger-drum (purging you of the secretions of sex)—a nice 
Crime Club volume (which purges you pleasantly of the 
secretions proper to us in our capacity of “‘ killers ’’ and 
hunting-dogs)—our lynchings, arsenic-administering, throat 
cutting and policemanesque proclivities all rolled into one 
—all these things are far more important than anything that 
can be described as art—‘ art,” that is, in any highbrow 
sense, to employ the clownish American jargon, to supply 
the requisite gutter picture of what we wish to describe 
—the noblest exercises of the performing animal, Man. 


HAT should be said, then, it seems to me, first and last, 
about the arts (whether those of the eye, ear, lungs, 
hand or foot), is that they are a pure game—a game 

in its different forms, directly arising out of our functions of 
sight, hearing and so forth—out of our functions as trained 
social animals —as “‘ political animals ” of course, and as 
rational animals. This would class art at once—to call it 
a game—if it were not that life itself—the whole of ‘‘ the 
peculiar situation ”’ in which we find ourselves—should also 
be considered purely as a game—a game in the sense that no 
value can attach to it for itself, but only in so far as it is 
well-played or ill-played. Art in this respect is in the same 
class as ritual, as civilised behaviour and all ceremonial 
observances—such for that matter as those in which it has 
its roots historically : it is a symbolic discipline. 

It is at this point that we make contact with the free- 
lance moralist—that strangely instinctive fellow, who is 
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the fortunate possessor of an ethical judgment, which 
enables him to decide between right and wrong; or of an 
“inner check,” which gives him a great range of ethical 
understanding. For having referred to good play and bad 
play, it is easy to see that we have inadvertently got within 
range of that gentleman. 

With his humanist metre-stick our moralist-at-large 
would (assenting very grudgingly to the above definition— 
for game is a word that suggests something altogether too 
trivial and lighthearted to him) approach these judgments 
of “‘good”’ and “ bad” play. “ Very well,” he would 
perhaps exclaim; ‘have it that way if you must. Call 
a good action a good piece of playing, if you like. But the 
good in the good piece of acting is my province, anyway.” 
And it is of course just there that one is compelled to dis- 
courage the egregious moralist-at-large very firmly indeed 
—as firmly in one’s own way as the theologian finds it 
necessary to do in his. For this moralist’s idea of a good 
play—to narrow down for the moment this well-played 
“game ”’ in question to a theatrical performance—would 
always be a play of a vulgar edification, which showed the 
audience some unsightly ethical principle at work, triumph- 
ing in the teeth of rather redoubtable odds; just as the 
pure and unadulterated politician’s idea of a “‘ good ”’ play 
would be a play throwing into prominence a party-principle 
—his party’s in fact. 


N a word, the irresponsible moralist’s, or the fanatical, the 
unadulterated politician’s, good, or his bad likewise, is not 
universal enough, but is too deeply embued respectively 

with the pragmatical, utilitarian values of the mere animal, 
Man, or the values of the vote-catching and power-giving 
philosophy of the parish pump. 

Having indicated, however roughly, the view of art that 
is implicit in anything I shall say in the course of this paper, 
I will turn to the Industrial Age, the effect of which upon 
the arts it is our intention to examine. 

“Industrial Life,’’ as opposed to Agricultural Life, is 
just the urban life of the Machine Age. And it must, I sup- 
pose, be visualised in terms of the cities of the future rather 
than those of the present. We have to think, in order to 
realise what “ Industrial Life”’ is ideally to stand for— 
of a super-Manhattan, or surrender ourselves to the mechani- 
cal dream of the most fanatical anti-land, pro-proletarian 
Marxist in existence. 

But really, in order to arrive at any valid conclusions 
about “the effect of the Industrial Age upon Art,’’ you 
would have to enter very much more deeply into the purely 
political aspects of the question than I have either the 
time or competence todo. For the answer to the question : 
“What is to happen to art as the Industrial Age advances 
and organises itself ever more closely,’’ is to be found much 
more in politics than elsewhere. It is far more a political 
problem than a mechanical problem. 

Will the ruling class of the future be an economist- 
oligarchy, such as the ultimate world-triumph of com- 
munism would realise, or will there be some other form of 
leadership ? It is in the answer to such questions as these 
that is to be sought what will happen to the arts as we have 
inherited them—not what might or should happen ; though 
we should certainly never cease to agitate for what we 
believe should happen, against what might happen, and even 
against what must. 


AM prepared to hear somebody say that, in his 

““ materialist dialectic,” the politics merely follow in the 

wake of the facts; or that the theory breeds out of the 
practice or out of the facts which precede either idea or 
ideology ; the practice being blind until it gets its eye, 
so to speak. (As Professor John MacMurray puts it: 
“Ideas are the eyes of actions.’’) But if anybody should 
say that, it would sound to me either mistaken, or else 
implying a creed so stupid and volitionless as not to merit 
any serious attention, except in so far as it was capable, if 
only because of its very limitations, of recommending 
itself to a majority of men. But as a matter of fact, as 
everyone knows, and indeed as the Marxist pragmatism 
expressly states, it is not in the realm of notions but of 
actions that we must look for the meaning of Marxism. 
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There is however something to be got, in the way of 
enlightenment, from Marxist theory. And I will now quote 
an interesting passage from Professor John MacMurray’s 
recently published book, namely ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Communism.’ Where he is explaining how Karl Marx 
found himself unable to subscribe to the Hegelian dogma 
identifying the ‘“‘ idea’ with the “ reality,” the following 
remarks occur: 
“ If we think that the life of the mind is higher or nobler 
or more important than the life of practical activity, we must 


go on to admit, in principle, that the idea is more important, 
or more significant, than the thing.” 


And he then proceeds to say : 

“In the esthetic field there is a parallel to this. The artist 
who lives for his art, or the zsthete who prizes the work of 
att above the ordinary products of life, is committed in 
principle to the view that the image is more significant than 


the thing of which it is the image, and so to the ‘ reality of 
the image.’ 


OOD and shelter are necessities of life, and there are 
F very many people who imperfectly possess both these 
fundamental necessities. And there is the further 
monstrous paradox to-day of Want in the Midst of Plenty. 
And if you have to choose between spending a pound upon 
a starving man or upon a work of art, you of course must 
spend it upon the former. But these facts have nothing 
to do with the value we attach respectively to ‘‘ the work 
of art’’ and to “ the ordinary products of life’’ (as specified 
in Professor MacMurray’s argument). Without entering 
into further discussion about the passage I have just 
quoted, it will be sufficient to say that Professor Mac- 
Murray is evidently getting up a sort of little class-war of 
his own between the picture and the person portrayed in 
the picture, between the marble bust and its original of 
flesh and blood. That is what he is doing in the passage 
I have quoted. Without again stopping to demonstrate 
what a profitless contest that is, that he has imagined, I 
will only remark that the Marxist doctrinaire is apt, 
exactly like the art-for-art’s-sake doctrinaire (‘‘ the 
esthete’’), but from the opposite quarter, to promote 
the separation of, or the belief in the distinction between, 
life and art. And in the above passage Professor John 
MacMurray may be observed busying himself to that end. 
I would say that Professor MacMurray (and the general 
trun of Marxists would do the same) attaches too much 
importance per se both to the arts of life and to life itself— 
or, | should rather say, both to life divested of the values 
that the arts of life bestow upon it, and to the arts of life 
without the values that life bestows upon them. 


F the task of framing the new society, now in the melting- 
pot, devolved upon the Western European pure and 
simple (though not always quite so simple as he looks), he 

would create a human life outside the machine, I believe. 
And then the arts, more or less as we know them to-day, 
or as they were known to the Chinese and Japanese, the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, would be cultivated as before. 
If, on the other hand, the Western European has little or 
no influence upon this future, then it might (although 
not necessarily so) be otherwise. But what is quite certain, 
I think, is this: that if art, along with the mind of man, 
goes to live in the heart of the Machine—goes, as it were, 
to live over the shop—then the arts will ultimately cease 
to exist as we have known them up to now, or perhaps at 
last in any form whatever. By the substitution of a 
quantitative for a qualitative norm, the very meaning of 
art indeed must become lost. Even to-day, by a very 
superficial study of the operation of the corporative busi- 
ness mind in the ‘‘ book-world,”’ as it is called, such a future 
may be gauged in advance, in the early stages of the general 
intellectual paralysis. 

In the course of these discussions of yours, which are just 
starting, you will undoubtedly hear much regarding the 
various features of Machine Age life which militate against 
and indeed contradict the artistic impulse. I have not 
specifically noted any of these tendencies, as first of all I 
took it for granted that you were familiar with these argu- 
Ments; and in the second place, and more important, 
I have wished to insist not upon the crushingly unfavour- 
able conditions—which without undue pessimism may be 
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anticipated—not upon the conditions, but upon the need 
to forestall them and to deal with them; at all events, 
upon the possibility that, whatever adverse couditions for 
the arts may be announced, and even contemporaneously 
illustrated, things may not work out quite in the way that 
the most enthusiastic pessimists anticipate. 


WILL end what I have to say by a quotation from 
Berdyaeff, whose essay entitled ‘‘ L’Orient et L’Occident”’ 
Ihave justread. There is a great deal to be said for his 

very Russian point of view ; and his notion of the religious 
marriage of East and West deserves the most respectful 
attention. But it is not on account of that that I am 
quoting him here, but because, in the essay I have just 
mentioned, he deals with the problem of world-fusion. 
As I have indicated, it is useless talking about the new 
society which will emerge from the present ferments unless 
one takes into account the Chinaman or the Hindu as well 
as the Western European; and that racial middleman, 
the Russian, is likely also to have some influence—that 
to-day should be fairly plain, if it is specifically the Russian 
with whom we are dealing. 

Now Berdyaeff says that it is possible to postulate the 
existence of two distinct psychological types. One is the 
classical man; the other is the romantic man. Very 
roughly, he says that the Western European (as typified 
by the Frenchman) is the classicai type of man; and the 
Russian it appears is the romantic. (He qualifies this after- 
wards by saying that ‘‘ romantic” is not the word to 
describe the Russian, but that we should rather call him 
a ‘‘ religious realist.” But he started by putting him for- 
ward in opposition to the Classic Man of Western Europe ; 
and I think that most Western Europeans would call 
what he describes as “religious realism’ nothing but 
romanticism.”’) 

Here is the passage of Berdyaeff which I said I would 
read. I must ask you to excuse the length of this quotation. 
Berdyaeff writes : 


‘“Les Russes comprennent la corrélation entre la forme 
et la matiére, entre l’acte et la puissance, autrement 
au’Aristote. La pensée russe est encline 4 voir une activité 
dans la puissance méme de la vie ct ne consent pas a admettre 
que la forme puisse étre appliquée, comme extérieurement, 
ala matiére. D’ot une antipathie prononcée du type spirituel 
russe envers le formalisme et le juridisme dans la culture, 
envers l’autorité dans la vie religieuse, envers Je rationalisme 
dans la pensée, envers le prépondérance de l’organisation 
extérieure sur la vie organique profonde. De la vient égale- 
ment une conception différente de la liberté prise en tant 
qu’indéterminisme, qu’en tant que principe irrationel de la 
vie, enraciné dans la puissance de Ja vie. De la aussi l’anti- 
pathie envers l’individualisme en tant qu’il sépare, e’enferme, 
représente une limite imposée 4 la manifestation de la vie 
dans son intégralité ; envers le principe romain de la proprieté 
qui dresse de hautes murailles autour des demeures et ferme 
les portes A clef; de 14 aussi l’antipathie envers la classifica- 
tion des droits et la lutte pour les droits de chacun contre 
les droits d’autrui.” 


The only part of what I suppose can be called “ the 
East” that I have visited is Morocco. And I saw there 
a great number of these “ high walls round dwelling- 
houses ’’—all doors locked and double-locked—indeed 1 
saw nothing else but high walls. And yet Berdyaeff cites, 
as you have just heard, high walls of that description as 
being peculiar to the West—to the all too Roman West. 

Again, we do not lack romanticism in the West. The 
Western man is on the whole exceedingly unclassical. In 
more or less recent creative literature I suppose there is 
no imaginary figure which typifies the Anglo-Saxon West 
so vividly as Conrad’s ‘‘Lord Jim.” And you may 
remember, when the story-teller goes to see his friend 
Mr. Stein, in order to consult him about the puzzling case 
of this young Englishman, Lord Jim, how, after listen- 
ing to all his visitor has to say regarding the strange para- 
doxes of Lord Jim’s behaviour, Mr. Stein shuffles his feet 
and heaves a great sigh, and then he delivers himself— 
very heavily, very heartfeltly as follows : 

“ Ah, yes, I see—I understand! He is romantic. 
very romantic. And that is bad—that is very bad!” 


He is 


(An address delivered in the autumn of 1933 to a newly- 
founded society in the University of Oxford) 
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no signs of breaking up yet. She had in a manner 

of speaking been cracked for a long time, but her 
diseases and disabilities were like the fissures in a strong 
building. They had set in menacing and early, but had 
gone no further, and seemed to afford her a kind of im- 
munity from one of those sudden and conclusive attacks 
that polish off a more healthy structure. She had limped 
for fifty years owing to an early accident, and now used a 
crutch; her digestive difficulties had always been with 
her; her rheumatism was practically chronic. Her 
troubles were in fact painful and serious, but she still 
held on. 

On all these counts Aunt Essie was wonderful. That 
was her word. She was part of a family that liked a fixed 
epithet for its members rather than any new ideas about 
them. ‘‘ Wonderful’ was Aunt Essie’s, and she was never 
mentioned without it. Philip was also said to be wonderful, 
and so was Geoff. Philip was the husband of Alice, Aunt 
Essie’s niece, and Geoff their son. Alice had passed part 
of her childhood and girlhood under Aunt Essie’s care. 
Essie was her mother’s eldest sister. The whole huge 
family, in all its ramifications, was intensely matriarchal. 
The women were born towers of domination and strength. 
The men who married them (such of them as were married) 
were their complementary partners. Under a kind of 
hypnotic attraction they performed this one fantastic act 
of daring, and then never lifted up their voices again. 

Alice was all that her mother and two sisters had put 
forth into the next generation. Daughter and niece of the 
matriarchs, their single complete field of power, she had 
little encouragement to exert any natural tendencies of her 
own to dominance. She had early adopted her father’s 
choice of a quiet life. But she was in the female line and 
had some heritage from her mother; only any growth of 
this kind in her had immediately been forced underground. 
She had obediently stood at Essie’s knee learning her letters 
and the rest—Essie was a great teacher; in those far-off 
days it was on this head that she was wonderful ;_ there was 
said by the family to be not only discipline but great 
exchange of affection between them. She was certainly 
not unhappy. She looked healthy and, as far as externals 
went, resigned. 

Essie and her sisters were strong, bony frames. Alice 
was rather soft and small, like her father. She in her turn 
had married in Philip, a big, swarthy man, with all the 
appearance of strength but none of the essence. They 
had married rather late and had this one boy. Alice soon 
realised that however she might stiffen him, her husband 
did not have it in him to prosper. He was easygoing, 
confident and cautious at the wrong times. He held on to 
his job, grumbling at a world that did not automatically 
promote him, and that was all. The older generation 
dropped off gradually, and in her immediate circle Aunt 
Essie was left alone. Alice saw it coming. Unextreme in 
every aspect, her feelings on this subject were violent. 
Circumstances however did not take Alice’s feelings into 
account. Philip’s capabilities, or the reception of them, 
grew poorer. Things got definitely bad with them. There 
was Geoff’s education. ... Aunt Essie’s companion, 
Alice’s last battered but tenacious bulwark, was removed 
by a distress-call from her own family; Aunt Essie was 
known to have money, though nobody had an inkling how 
much. ... The constant question: ‘‘ What will Aunt 
Essie do withvut Miss Pett ?’’ began to be answered in 
the family mind by: ‘‘ Perhaps she'll make home with 
Alice . . .”’ and the thing was as gocd as done. 

Alice had had one faint flicker of rebellion. She had 
hoped that she might be able to publish Philip as having 
put his foot down. She had tried to prepare the way for 
him. ‘“ Do you think you could bear Aunt Essie to live 
with us?’’ she had asked him, ‘‘ and Geoff. ...?” 
Philip looked round his paper. “I suppose if you want 
her to we should have to put up with it. I shouldn’t see 
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so very much of her. It would be useful if she made a 
decent contribution .. .” 

It had reached the point where, if they were to carry on 
at all, a contribution was a necessity. Aunt Essie moved 
in with her crutch, and Philip, so mildly accepting the 
invasion of his castle, was pronounced to be wonderful, 
Geoff was wonderful too. He was rather a mild boy, a 
pleasant boy, but the least bit priggish, willing to buy 
applause by a few painless acts of attention to the old lady ; 
not proof against the pleasure of having a standing court 
of appeal in the house against his mother’s discipline, and 
the flattery of having it tacitly suggested to him that he 
was after all in the right. They had gone on like this now 
for seven years, while Geoff grew from seven to fourteen. 
It was sometimes even allowed by the family at the bottom 
of the list that Alice herself was wonderful. Alice, without 
extra help, cooked, washed, mended for and supported the 
old lady. She saw her unable to forgo her last pleasure, 
that of the table, and bore with her midnight attacks and 
her dyspepsia. She rubbed her rheumatism. She watched 
her harry servant after servant from the house, and was 
thankful in the end when they came to be without a servant 
at all. She took the small weekly contribution and the 
implied criticism that it should have been made to go 
further, in silence. She had made one attempt at protest 
while it was still of some use. She was not going on 
protesting now that the moment of usefulness was over. 

Aunt Essie lived in an atmosphere of gentleness, resigna- 
tion, love and piety. She had religion. She did not speak 
of it, but looked before her with that sweet and steady smile 
which said: ‘ It is a comfort to me, dear.’’ She and all 
the younger members of the dutiful and loving family 
would have hotly denied it, but Aunt Essie lived in some 
ways a life of active enjoyment. She had great power, and 
used it unsparingly. There was no gainsaying that her 
contribution was the bridge between solvency and in- 
solvency. She took care that this should not be forgotten. 
She was in a position to torment Alice in a thousand ways, 
and did so blandly, never speaking a harsh or an exaggerated 
word. She would never have recognised that she was cruel. 
Her only occupations were to observe, criticise and condemn, 
She never had the change of scene, scarcely even the passage 
from indoors to outdoors, which is the ordinary preservative 
of woman’s sanity. Her orbit was merely from room to 
room. Nothing could ever fall into its true perspective 
for her. 

Among her weapons Aunt Essie had forged one that was 
all-powerful. It was the axiom “ She can’t be left.’’ Aunt 
Essie could not be left. She could be alone for hours 
together in a room, but she could not be alone for seconds 
together in the house. If she sat in the house alone and 
the front door-bell rang and she could not get to it, that in 
some mysterious way would be the end of her. The feeling, 
never uttered of course, was that if Aunt Essie were left 
alone for a moment something might happen. 

This of all Alice’s crosses was the hardest to bear, that 
when she had a chance of respite she could not take it. Aunt 
Essie could not be left to any casual minder. She had to 
be minded with love, not for money. Some devoted 
member of the family, Marian or Frances, Alice’s remote 
cousins, sometimes offered, but such charity was not of 
course dependable. Alice had long lost the habit of going 
out with Philip. She ran out in the evenings when he was 
at home. On the occasions when they were both asked 
out with the boy, Aunt Essie would encourage acceptance 
in the interests of family unity, but things would usually 
soon begin to look pretty black against their going. Alice 
would stay in the end. 

The family discussions of Aunt Essie, having led off 
with the fact that she was wonderful, usually concluded 
with a shadow of regret for Alice: ‘‘ It’s a great tie for 
her. . . . Of course Aunt Essie can’t be left.” A male 
member of the family, in an unusual access of brutality, 
had once asked at the end of the recital: ‘‘ Why not ?” 
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It had brought back on him with an almost tearful urgency 
(how could he pretend to be so obtuse ?): ‘‘ She can’t 
be left!’’ If she were left something might happen. The 
family never cared to express itself. Undercurrent and 
innuendo were the life-blood of its speech. If she were 
left something might happen. And if something happened 
Alice would never forgive herself. ... This was the 
yaison @’étre of it all for Alice. There she was, saved from 
sorrow, from repining, from everything, by the overmaster- 
ing certainty that she would never forgive herself. . . . 

Catherine, an outlying member of the family who had 
early married away from it, had once let fly at this brick 
wall of ‘“‘ She can’t be left.”” She was giving a party of 
fireworks, which all ages might be expected to enjoy, and 
she announced her intention of asking Alice and Philip 
and Geoff. ‘‘ What a kind thought, my dear,’’ said her 
companion, ‘‘ but of course they won’t all be able to come. 
Aunt Essie can’t be left.’’ Catherine, whose mind verged 
towards the exact, suddenly flamed with passion. ‘‘ But 
it doesn’t exist, she can’t be left,’’ she almost shouted. 
“What is to prevent people walking away?” It had 
however, as she well knew, the most powerful of all 
existences, the occult. 

Alice bore her exclusion from the fireworks party ; she 
bore her inability to run out to the pictures with a friend ; 
she even bore missing the rare treat of a theatre when a 
neighbour came in unexpectedly with tickets and Philip 
happened to be out. She was not a giddy woman, and 
use had inured her to disappointment. One evening 
however, the end of a torrid Monday in June, she found 
herself unable to bear. She had worked hard all day, and 
done the washing, and as she moved about Aunt Essie had 
gently and repeatedly remarked: ‘‘ My dear, you look 
very hot.’’ After supper Geoff was allowed out, and Philip 
had gone out, and it suddenly seemed to Alice that the 
walls of the stifling little house were closing in on her. She 
felt she would expire if she could not get out of doors. An 
idea entered her head and, lodging there, became a resolu- 
tion. She went into the little sitting-room. In a faint 
mixed smell of lavender and vinegar Aunt Essie sat to 
one side of the open window, scanning the street. There 
was much movement in the summer evening. She would 
be there for hours. She turned to Alice. ‘‘ Are you 
coming in here now, dear, to get a little rest ? ”’ 

“| think just finish in the kitchen.” 

In passing down the hall Alice flicked her straw hat 
off its peg, carried it into the kitchen and took her purse 
out of the dresser drawer. The little house, it was a god- 
send, had a back entrance. As she set foot on the pave- 
ment she glanced up to see if the heavens were falling, but 
they were in place, as she knew in her heart that they would 
be. She walked slowly towards the Common, unwilling to 
face the heat and struggle of the bus. On the Common she 
found room with a family on a seat beside the pool. They 
did not disturb her. The water was before her, with 
willows and poplars at its edge, and between them the trees 
of the distance stood great and round. Over all was the 
huge, white-clouded sky of June. Nothing was browned 
or faded yet, but everything was drawn to hugeness, to a 
fabulous fullness and stillness, and there hung poetised in 
the breathless summer evening. Undisturbed, Alice drank 
it in. There was scarcely even any noise about her, so 
powerful was the spell. When at last a hint of shadow 
crept into the endless day, she rose and began to make 
her way home. She felt utterly rested and purged. She 
put her hand to the little boarded back-gate and went 
quietly down the asphalt path and in at the scullery. She 
had scarcely laid down her hat on the kitchen table when 
the open door was pushed inwards, and Philip came in. 
She raised her face, prepared for the accusation in his. 
But she was not prepared for what she saw. Actually she 
did not know what it was she saw, but it startled her. 
“ Philip, what is it . . . ?’’ she began to say. 

Two unexpected figures appeared in the doorway— 
Frances and Marian, who had walked up in the cool of 
the evening. The trembling eagerness in their faces was 
overlaid by a shocked piety. Frances began chokingly : 
Oh, my dear... .” 

They and Philip seemed to be blocking up the exit, 
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preventing Alice’s passage. She began to push past them, 
and their stricken voices dragged at her. ‘‘ Alice... 
Gh, my dear... wait, ... you must wait... 
listen. . . . Aunt Essie . . . your poor Aunt...” But 
Alice, refusing to have her fall broken, was already at the 
sitting-room door. They pressed behind her, shuddering 
and pointing. ‘‘ Just in there, Philip found her; there.” 
She looked towards Philip. He nodded. “ Yes,” he said, 
““on the floor. I found her there.’’ They pressed round. 
It was ghastly for her. Unthinkably terrible. Alice had 
left Aunt Essie. And Aunt Essie could not be left. She 
had proved it to them. Philip had come in and found 
her dead on the floor. 

She lay there no longer, and Alice began to advance into 
the room. Frances and Marian still clung to her arms. 
They were utterly wrung for her. Now she would never 
forgive herself, never . .. never. ... They had laid 
Aunt Essie on the couch. As Alice moved forward they 
still clung, supporting her, as though the lameness had 
passed into her. They let her come up at last to the 
couch and gazed down with her. There she lay, they felt, 
saintly in death as in life, heroic, uncomplaining, wonderful. 
Alice gazed down at the old lady, the still face, the saintly, 
banded hair, the crutch they had assembled and laid 
ritualistically beside her. They waited for the recoil, the 
shuddering, weeping fall. She would feel like Cain... . 

After a long minute of silence Alice spoke, for the second 
time since she had re-entered the house. ‘‘ Well,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that’s over.” 


COUNTRY. By H. J. Massingham. 10s. 6d. 


(Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 


The kind of book which, if you share its knowledge, leaves 
you unconscious that there is anything to write about, as 
your mind walks out between its pages into its world. 
Scores of books ‘‘something like’’ Mr. Massingham’s are 
poured out to-day, a kind of gathering spate, as more and 
more people catch at the leaves shaken out by Nature pass- 
ing, and rush into print to ‘tell the world ’’ about the 
revelation that has been made them. Written by self- 
conscious townsmen, they are either pitiful or intolerable ; 
and the only interest in this ‘‘ thatched roof ’’ work, the 
interest of a symptom. 

Mr. Massingham’s book is a different matter. Not only 
because it is well written and imaginative. It has the 
delicate adjustment of attitude we call “‘ unselfconscious ”’ 
and ‘‘ without pretension.’’ Yet he is fully aware of him- 
self, only busy, busy all the time, noticing and comparing 
and watching and keeping quiet, and making things grow 
and enjoying himself. 

One part of ‘‘ Country ” is an appreciation of a remote 
part of England—remote in the sense that no one knows 
anything about it. A place that is a small complete 
country in itself. (There are many such. Near here lies 
a few miles of hill and moor as whole, as unknown, as strange 
as anything at the Antipodes. A pocket of earth, complete 
image in itself of some idea in the divine Mind.) 

The other half of the book is on gardening and the 
writer’s garden. Full of that curious theology, the 
orthodox and unorthodox, the saved and the damned, 
mana and taboo, into, once you begin to garden, flowers fall 
and weeds. This and “ the race of the blessed birds ’’—those 
creatures outside either category, something between the 
visible world and the mysteries of ‘‘ uncreated light.”’ 

Mr. Massingham takes for granted the life he describes, 
the faith that he and some of his readers share. It is all 
plain, cheerful and terre a terre. No girlish gush and giggle 
of discovery. A sentence of Roy Campbell’s haunts the 
mind, where he says in effect: ‘‘ They talk of Back to the 
Land. Noneedtoworry. The land will come back to us.” 
A South African view perhaps, where there is less of us and 
more of it. While of Mr. Massingham it can be said that, 
in spite of occasional nonsense about Rome and an only 
too rational pessimism about Europe's future, he does not 
rush at nature or nature at him. One meets the other half- 
way. Which is the proper point of contact between 
civilised man and the holy earth. 

Mary Butts 
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A Companion to Shakespeare Studies. 


Edited by H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison. 
408 pp. 12s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


HAKESPEARE can be read and enjoyed in the least 
accurate of texts, produced with no regard for 
scholarship by editors whose knowledge of the 

English tongue reveals no advance upon Dr. Johnson’s. 
Yet, as Mr. Eliot says in his brief contribution to this 
“Companion to Shakespeare Studies ’’ (which Mr. Granville- 
Barker and Dr. Harrison have edited with so nice a balance 
of sound scholarship and the comprehension of theatrical 
technique): ‘‘ When a poet is a great poet as Shake- 
speare is, we cannot judge of his greatness unaided; we 
need both the opinions of other poets, and the diverse 
views of critics who were not poets, in order to help us 
to understand.” It is like Mr. Eliot to have made a 
distinction even where it was not necessary (in assisting 
our comprehension of Shakespeare it is as critics or scholars 
that the opinions of poets have value), but no better 
justification of this volume is likely to be made. For 
in the last thirty years Shakespearean scholarship has 
made immense progress, and scanty as the biographical 
materials still are, and are likely to remain, the essential 
apprehension of the dramatic poetry has been encouraged 
by the labours (often obscure and sometimes modestly 
revolutionary) of hundreds of minds. In this respect the 
work of most of the contributors to this volume far out- 
weighs in significance the discovery, however brilliant, of 
evidence that shows Shakespeare to have been bound over 
to keep the peace toward a Justice who may, or more 
probably may not have been the original of Mr. Justice 
Shallow. 

To be familiar with even a small part of the sources 
drawn upon by the fourteen distinguished contributors 
represented here is a task necessarily beyond the leisure 
and scope of all but specialists. In making it possible for 
any reader to get the gist and direction of contemporary 
Shakespeare studies in so sure and intelligent a fashion, the 
editors have put us all in their debt. Even so, they have 
exercised a rigid selection which excludes, perhaps un- 
wisely, as they admit in their introduction, all discussion 
of the personal problem of the sonnets, which does not 
entirely accord with their definition of recent Shakespearean 
study as the contemporary approach. We may be certain 
that the personal problem of the sonnets was of as much 
interest to Shakespeare’s contemporaries as it is to us, 


whatever change of emphasis has occurred in three hundred 
years. 


2 other respects the aim of editors is almost everywhere 
admirably fulfilled. Nothing could be better, for ex- 
ample, than the note from Coryat which Mr. Granville- 
Barker quotes to show how easily the Elizabethan audiences 
accepted the convention of boys acting the female parts. 
“Saw women act, a thing I never saw before, and they 
performed it with as good a grace as ever I saw any mascu- 
line actor.”” Lack of sympathy with this convention has 
led many critics, and even more actresses, to interpret 
“ Antony and Cleopatra ’”’ as the most wonderful of Shake- 
speare’s plays, because it contains the most wonderful of 
his women characters, without perceiving how far behind 
it leaves the cruder commerce between male and female. 
Equally convincing is the corrective to the romantic 
conception of ‘‘ the spacious times of great Elizabeth ’’ that 
Dr. Harrison provides in his chapter on the national back- 
ground. The pattern of chivalry represented by Sir Philip 
Sidney is, though more pleasing, less characteristic than 
the complex melancholy and disillusion of Donne’s satires 
and Marston’s “ Scourge of Villainy.” Miss Byrne further 
demonstrates the value of the contemporary approach in 
her pages on the social background. She shows, for 


“WILLIAM IS BECOME A GOOD SCHOLAR” 
by W. P. Barrett 
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instance, what is fatally easy to forget, how much we miss 
of the comedy of ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’”’ if we do not bear in 
mind that Malvolio was master of the household of a great 
countess, and not the low steward of farce; that Maria 
is not an ordinary serving-woman but an intelligent and 
well-lettered gentlewoman who marries her mistress’s 
kinsman when once the fantastic lunacy has abated. 

The conditions working in Shakespeare’s favour when 
he turned dramatist are brilliantly described by Miss Will- 
cock in one of the best contributions to the book. She 
illustrates the close connection between the colloquial 
and the written language of Shakespeare’s day, the fashion- 
able interest in verbal acrobatics, the education of the 
audience in listening—what a world away from our own 
listening-in ! The word “ artificial’? had not acquired its 
present pejorative sense, nor was “ rhetorical ’’ an adverse 
criticism. A poet or a dramatist could therefore write 
well without fear of being told his compositions were 
overwritten, and to this linguistic magnanimity of the 
Elizabethars we owe the highest flights of English 
poetry. 


HE physical conditions of the Elizabethan stage are 
carefully described by Professor Sisson, and without a 
knowiedge of them it is useless to attempt to evaluate 

Shakespeare’s quality as a craftsman and man of the 
theatre ; yet the real merit of his chapter lies in the fact 
that he makes the difficult subject of the companies and 
their organisation, and their relation to the court, seem a 
tolerably lucid business. Moreover he answers questions 
that are often asked—like the average run of a play, or the 
payments that authors received. The range and signifi- 
cance of the remaining chapters it is hardly possible to 
indicate. Mr. Rylands has an illuminating analysis of 
Shakespeare’s poetic style. Professor Dent writes on 
Shakespeare and music. Shakespeare’s sources, usually 
the prerogative of the pedant, are well handled by Mr. 
Atwater, who also examines the disintegration of the text. 
Mr. Dobrée, following a path of his own, that is perhaps 
a little difficult for the novice and not meaty enough for the 
scholar, gives a brief survey of the work of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. Occasionally he is too emphatic for 
accuracy, as when he writes that before 1598 no new star 
appeared on the horizon, as if the dynamic Chapman 
augured nothing at all. Mr. Harold Child, who knows it 
better than anyone else, describes the later theatrical 
history of the plays, and Professor A. W. Pollard, the most 
expert hand in the world, supplies an account of the text 
that jumps in medias res with a refreshing vigour. 

Two sections deserve a special note: those on scholar- 
ship by Mr. Isaacs, and on criticism, which the same writer 
divides with Mr. Eliot. The first, which will it is true 
invite the interest of only a small proportion of readers, is 
a valiant and astonishingly learned attempt to compress 
into twenty pages a story that has never been previously 
told, yet which bears closely upon the history of criticism. 
Mr. Eliot writes of criticism up to Coleridge with all his 
power of exciting curiosity, but he never gets down to his 
job in the way of the other contributors. He neglects all 
but four writers, and the discussion of Dryden himself 
cannot elicit from him as much information as the title 
of a piece of critical writing, or the least indication of 
Dryden’s approach to the plays. Mr. Isaacs, tackling the 
is unreasonably 


crowded period following Coleridge, 
handicapped by lack of space. 

The “Companion to Shakespeare Studies,” then, may 
be commended not only to students, but more especially 
to those whose only concern is a fuller enjoyment of the 
never-ceasing delights of Falstaff and Lear. 
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THE CENTENARY INDUSTRY 


HEN I go down the Strand I always hope and expect 
VW to see a thing or two that I’ve never seen before, 
because that’s how the Strand is—-constantly 
springing surprises on you. I like that sort of street, where 
what’s there to-day wasn’t there yesterday and will be 
gone to-morrow. 

The other morning I was very lucky ;_ I discovered a new 
centenary there—the centenary of the match. A match- 
seller on the kerb had a notice fixed to his tray stating that 
it was a hundred years ago when matches were invented, 
and people were buying matches of him, because of that, 
as fast as he could sell them. I bought a box too, although 
I already had a full one. 

“Just a hundred years ago!”’ I thought. 
box,’ I said eagerly, 
holding out a penny; 
and I went away with it 
quite proud. 

There were other 
match - sellers in the 
Strand of course, but 
they weren’t doing any 
business to speak of, 
because either they 
didn’t know it was the 
centenary of the match 
or they didn’t think the 
fact was worth publish- 
ing. So they lost the 
market. 

Later on a literary 
friend asked me for a 
match, and I was able to 
tell him the news that it 
was just a hundred years 
since matches were in- 
vented. He said, what 
of it? I said, didn’t he 
think it was a remarkable 
fact? And he said, why ? 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ bother 
it! It’s just a hundred 
years since they were 
invented! Fancy—a 
hundred years! A cen- 
tury!’ 

But it didn’t impress 
him at all. He said the 
fact was a silly fact, an 
empty, vain fact without 
the least significance. 

Matches, he said, were 

just the same last year, 

ninety-nine years after 
they were invented, as they would be next year, one 
hundred and one years after, so why make a fuss about 
the hundredth year ? 

Such an icy, unromantic way of arguing! And see how 
inconsistent he was; he said he couldn’t stop, as he had 
an article to write about the centenary of the death of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who was just as dead last year 
as he is this year, but for reasons similar to those which 
made me buy the matches, people have suddenly become 
upset about his dying. He is nearly as much written about 
as if he were a book of the month. There must be some 
virtue in the number “ 100 ”’ otherwise how does it happen 
that whenever we meet it, it seems to make a noise inside 
us like the “ ping ’’ of the typewriter bell at the end of a 
line ? 

I’m glad of it too. Maybe there isn’t any sense in it, 
any more than there is in cutting up the day into hours in 
order to give clocks something to do, instead of going by 
the sun. I dare say it could be argued that we'd be a lot 
better off without clocks. Often I eat at one o’clock for 
no other reason than that it 1s one o’clock, when I’m not 
really hungry and shouldn’t have thought of spending 
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by Horace Thorogood 


three shillings and sixpence, or whatever it was, on food 
if it weren’t part of the business of clocks to hound people 
to lunch at one, whether they want it or not. But I don’t 
grumble, because lunch at one and dinner at seven-thirty, 
and appointments, and the curtain rising at eight-thirty 
sharp, and other things that clocks remind us of, are agree- 
able habits that make the crowd life tolerable. You 
couldn’t live in cities if everybody didn’t agree to do the 
same common things at the same fixed points of time or 
thereabouts. 

And it’s the same with centenaries. They’re convenient 
and make for good order and community thinking. If it 
weren’t oe hundred o’clock, so to speak, for Coleridge 
this year, people would have gone on thinking of him only 
now and then and here 
and there—in a desultory 
fashion ; instead of which 
everybody is thinking of 
him at once. It’s like a 
“benefit ’’’ at a theatre 
when the profession 
unites to give some half- 
forgotten veteran a 
bumper. This is Cole- 
ridge’s benefit, and after 
we've all sung “‘ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow ”’ and 
handed him the total of 
the press cuttings, he’ll 
_have to go back and drag 
out a living till he’s been 
dead another hundred 
years. 

But I do think we 
shall have to shorten the 
period soon, because a 
hundred years is a bitter 
long time to have to 
keep up a reputation. 
Not many of this genera- 
tion will be able to do it, 
and it won’t be anybody’s ° 
fault either. There are 
too many geniuses about 
already, and a hundred 
years hence they’ll be so 
thick on the ground that 
they won’t be thought 
worth noticing. Anyone 
who isn’t a genius will 
be quite a distinguished 
person. Interviewers 
will seek him out to 
obtain his views on 
questions of current importance. He’ll be in demand for 
laying foundation-stones and opening new wings. His 
denunciations of the muddle brought about in world affairs 
by universal suffrage, which put geniuses in an over- 
whelming majority at the polls, will be listened to with 
respect in all the best clubs. 

So what chance will the geniuses of to-day have of being 
remembered ? Those old nineteenth century fellows were 
luckier. For one thing, there was no competition t6 speak 
of then, and a writer had only to be a very little peculiar 
to be noticed at once; whereas to-day, even if authors 
were to cut themselves with knives at Wembley Stadium 
like the prophets of Baal, nobody would do more than 
perhaps exclaim: ‘‘Coo!” A few, like D. H. Lawrence 
and James Joyce, have succeeded in stealing circulation 
from rivals like Galsworthy and Kipling, by writing books 
that are eagerly snapped up by the police and compel 
ordinary readers to go to Paris for them. But this dodge 
won’t be much help to them a hundred years hence, when 
the things that shock us will be stale stuff to the youngest 
curate and make the servant-girl yawn. 

Another reason why they were able to make such 
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successful long shots at centenaries a hundred years ago is, 
they fought so fiercely among themselves that no one had a 
chance of getting a show for any length of time unless he 
was able to lay about him as well as the next genius. This 
system reduced the number of candidates for centenaries 
to toughs like Hazlitt, Southey, Coleridge, Byron and Lamb 
(that wolf-lined fleece !), who seem to tower above the rest 
for the simple reason that they clubbed weaker rivals out 
of the picture. 

So, on the whole, I don’t think we shall ever be in a better 
position to enjoy centenaries than we are now. They are 
just numerous enough to provide a nice change of topic, 
and the subjects of them wrote such a lot about themselves 
that the critics are able, by selecting what they like, to 
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present them as characters of virtue or vice according to 
taste, thus promoting enjoyable wrangles in the correspon- 
dence columns. Presently the films will get hold of them, 
and that will obliterate them as real persons for a very long 
time. For atter that no one will be able to think of them 
except as singularly foolish characters of fiction assumed 
by Clark Gable, Douglas Fairbanks, George Arliss and so on, 
Meanwhile I think bookmen ought to honour the cen- 
tenary of the match on account of its service to literature, 
Without matches authors couldn’t smoke, and if they 
couldn’t smoke most of them couldn’t write, which would 
be a great pity. Or wouldn’t it? There you are, you see 


Controversial points crop up as soon as you begin to discuss 
centenaries, so the more we have of them the merrier. 


The Author of “ Lost Horizon’ is interviewed by GRANT UDEN 


AVING been rescued from the tentative advances 
of an Alsatian, and watched the mysterious creation 
of coffee in an alchemic arrangement of glass bulbs, 

tubes and blue flames, I was left with the wholly pleasant 
task of sitting back and listening to the easy comments of 
Mr. Hilton on subjects as varied as Lewis Carroll’s ships 
and shoes and sealing-wax. I found myself smiling so often 
that I was reluctant to try to keep to any sort of point. 
Finally I asked him how ‘“ Lost Horizon ’’ came to be 
written. 

““ At the back of my mind I have a feeling that it is the 
duty of every writer to deal with current problems and the 
anomalies he finds around him. That had something to do 
with it. Then the subiect and setting had a great imagina- 
tive appeal. Obscure places and peoples have a great 
attraction for me, and Tibet is one of the few places on 
earth that is still comparatively inaccessible.”’ 

‘* Have you ever travelled there ? ’’ I asked. 

““No. I don’t think I shall ever try to do so. I enter- 
tain a lot of dreams and illusions about it that would 
probably be rudely shattered. I prefer to keep them 
intact.” 

“ But your descriptions of the country and its people are 
not purely imaginative ? ”’ 

““No; there is a large amount of reading behind them. 
The mountain of Karakal is imaginary—I don’t suppose 
there is so lovely a mountain anywhere—and it would be 
difficult to find in Tibet a lamasery as clean as Shangri- 
La, but much of what I have written about it is true. 
There is plenty of evidence, for instance, to support the ideas 
I have introduced of longevity and telepathy. It is some- 
thing yet unexplained that in a country half the size of 
Europe, and with the population of Sheffield, no stranger 
can cross the border without being deliberately met by 
somebody and sent back. The incident I mentioned of a 
priest who, by means of special breathing exercises, could 
sit on a river-bank stark naked in the middle of winter and 
dry by the warmth of his body sheets dipped in the frozen 
river, is perfectly genuine.”’ 

The talk switched off to the modern novel, criticism and 
poetry. I asked him if he has written any poetry. 

“Yes, a little. Carefully polished, eighteenth century 
sort of stuff. But I am not really tempted in that direction 
at all. I can say all I want in prose. I should hate to be 
thought a stylist. I’m not very interested in what 
words sound like so long as they express my meaning 
adequately.” 

Some of those words came back to me vividly from the 
pages of ‘‘ Lost Horizon ”’ : 

“He saw the nations strengthening, not in wisdom, but 
in vulgar passions and the will to destroy; he saw their 
machine power multiplying until a single weaponed man 
might have matched a whole army of the Grand Monarque. . . 
He foresaw a time when men, exultant in the technique of 
homicide, would rage so hotly over the world that every 
precious thing would be in danger, every book and picture 
and harmony, every treasure garnered through two mil- 
lenniums, the small, the delicate, the defenceless—all would 


be lost like the lost books of Livy, or wrecked as the English 
wrecked the Summer Palace in Pekin.” 


“Is that a reflection of a personal belief ? ’’ I asked him, 

“Yes. I don’t think it will happen in my time, possibly 
not for a considerable period after. But if humanity rushes 
on at its present headlong speed it must inevitably crash 
sooner or later. When that time comes I’m afraid all the 
precious things in this world will be lost—books, pictures, 

I remembered repeated references to music, particularly 
Mozart, in his novels, and interjected : 

are very fond of music ? ”’ 

“Yes. I used to play a good deal. In fact I once 
contemplated taking it up professionally, but wiser counsels 
prevailed.” 

“To come back to the debacle, you think the upheaval 
will take the form of a world-war ? ”’ 

“*On a far more colossal scale than we can dream about. 
There was a time when war seemed to have some sort of 
resultant cultural value, in that it impressed fresh ideas and 
a wider outlook on the conquered people. The Norman 
Conquest, after all, gave us Norman architecture and en- 
riched our language considerably. That sort of thing is 
past, and that in itself, if you like, is a sign of decadence. 
The last war was little but a white civil war. From one 
point of view the wrong side won. Don’t think I’m being 
pro-German. I mean that geographically and ethnically 
unification and federalisation in Europe would have been 
far more practicable if we had lost. As it is, the whole four 
years was simply an incredible waste. The next war will 
be more than a waste—it will mean practically total annihi 
lation of everything decent and beautiful.” 

And then, following his own train of thought : 

““ The Industrial Revolution was the most terrible thing 
in English history.” 

‘“ And after? Surely there must be a renaissance of 
sorts. Surely you believe, as Perrault in ‘ Lost Horizon’ 
believed, that a new world will arise from the ruins ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, I suppose there will be a renaissance of sorts. 
What form it will take I can’t determine. Perhaps we shall 
go back to a mammalian stage and work through the whole 
cycle again.” 

‘““And if a new civilisation does arise, who will be 
responsible for it ? ”’ 

‘‘T am nota religious man, but I think the world’s salva- 
tion may lie in the hands of the Church. The Church, 
particularly the Roman Catholic Church, has always been 
a sort of repository of culture. Perhaps from such a source 
will be recreated some of the old beauty.” 

It may seem strange to say that Mr. Hilton outlined this 
gloomy future with an entire lack of pessimism. He has 
a gift for saying pessimistic things optimistically. I cannot 
imagine him ever being depressed by his own theories. 
Rather is he very much in love with life, pleasant-voiced, 
quickly laughing, and frankly enjoying success. 

Let me say one other thing. Mr. Hilton has established 
a landmark in literary history. Lo-Tsen, the heroine of 
“Lost Horizon,” does not speak a word from first page 
to last. 

It is a precedent which was well worth establishing. 
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ON LEAVING INDIA 


Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India. 


By Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt. 2ls. 
(Macmillan.) 


HE new book written in collaboration by Dr. Edward 

Thompson and Mr. G. T. Garratt has been long 

awaited. Dr. Thompson needs no introduction to 
English or Indian readers. For a number of years he has 
been the leading reviewer of Indian books and books on 
India, and many of their authors, one suspects, have taken 
especial care to flatter his prejudices; for it must be 
admitted fairly that Dr. Thompson has prejudices. He 
does not like to be carried too far. No one can criticise 
the British vaj more effectively than he; but let others 
criticise and he at once briefs himself for the defence. No 
doubt he himself attributes these activities to his im- 
partiality. It is however the impartiality of the English 
liberal. He is an English liberal through ang through. 
Make him Secretary of State for India, and he would be as 
tiresome as Lord Morley. As tiresome—but not perhaps 
as doctrinaire. 
and loves her as a mistress. And few know the Indian 
leaders more intimately than he. 


Mr. Garratt has been for the past years a valued contribu- 
tor to the Manchester Guardian and the Christian Science 
Monitor. He is one of the few members of the Labour 
Party who happens to be a thoroughgoing socialist. He 
began life as a member of the Indian Civil Service, and 
what is the Indian Civil Service but a grand experiment 
in socialism ? He saw however that our form of socialism 
was not suited to India. He saw that we must eventually 
leave India. So he—with the courage of a clear-minded 
and versatile man of letters—was among the first to leave. 
He resigned from the Indian Civil Service, and has ever 
since proclaimed what is to happen. His scholarship 
makes lesser men hesitate to engage in combat with him, 
though what he has to proclaim is far from their liking. It 
is not altogether surprising that he has stood unsuccessfully 
for Parliament. 


There are no more effective writers on India than Dr. 
Thompson and Mr. Garratt. Two books indeed penetrate 
to the heart of this baffling country. One is by Mr. E. M. 
Forster and the other by Mr. Ackersley; but both are 
novels. Dr. Thompson and Mr. Garratt had set themselves 
the task of writing the history of India from the establish- 
ment of the East India Company to the White Paper. It 
has been one of the utmost difficulty. Very little help 
could have come from either side. The Indian’s sense of 
history is negligible. Macaulay was not alone in deploring 
““medical doctrines which would disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at 
an English boarding-school, history abounding with kings 
thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and 
geography made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter.” 
The medical doctrines, the astronomy and the geography 
“of seas of treacle and seas of butter ’”’ are disappearing. 
Kings are no longer thirty feet high nor are their reigns 
thirty thousand years long. But it is not truth which has 
given them a shorter stature and a briefer span of mortal 
existence ; for in their place stand Englishmen of the most 
appalling morality who rape women and devour children 
when the flesh of the pig and the flesh of the cow is no 
longer to be had. There is no crime which these English- 
men will not commit, no vice which they will not condemn. 
They are men of Satan. Theirs is the Satanic Government. 
Mr. Gandhi has done his best to root out the despicable— 
though almost European—methods of propaganda first 
cultivated by Tilak. But though Mr. Gandhi is a lover of 
the truth, he is not historically-minded. 


For the lack of the historic perspective in English writers 
there is even less excuse. In the nineteenth century we 
converted history into a science. Documents were culti- 
vated like fossils in a museum, and because J. R. Green 
wrote a history of the English people which even to-day 
young Englishmen would sooner read than a novel by 
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Dickens or Thackeray, he was considered to be not a 
scholar—and perhaps not a gentleman. The God of Science 
mercifully called J. R. Green early to rest, and yet—with 
a singular display of ingratitude—our scientific writers 
continued to say what they would about India. It was 
the stage on which Clive fought his mighty battles, and 
Warren Hastings developed the art of governing an 
Oriental people. There were peculiar incidents. There 
was the Black Hole of Calcutta. There were complaints 
from the Begums of Oudh. There were the battles fought 
by Arthur Wellesley. But Arthur Wellesley was then so 
very young that his battles were not considered important, 
It mattered little that the sepoy-general learnt in India 
that an army marches on its stomach, or that what he 
experienced in Mysore and the Deccan helped him—even 
more than the playing-fields of Eton—to win the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

No; the history of India is more intricate than this, 
In Ancient India the entry of the British is little more 
than an incident. There will come a time when the last 
remnant of British rule in India is utterly destroyed, and 
the Imperial City of New Delhi slumbers as calmly as the 
ruins of Persepolis. There have been little more than 
three centuries since the first Englishman was seen in India 
—less than eighty years since the Mogul Empire came 
officially to an end and the Crown assumed responsibility 
for the government of India. How did this British rule 
begin ? Why has it continued? Viceroys from Lord 
Lawrence to Lord Willingdon have seen in it the handi- 
work of God; but of this some of the most devout Indians 
are sceptical. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of our influence 
in India. ‘‘ The little group of alien officials and leading 
Indians, who have moved across the stage, drew too much 
attention from the vast audience, silent and seldom moved, 
which has watched their activities, at first with indifference 
but of later years with a growing interest. . . . Personal 
feeling about the European is not an important factor. 
Outside the great cities only an infinitesimal part of the 
population is brought into contact with the English, and 
probably most Indians live and die without even seeing 
one.”’ 

So much for the country which Pitt, sorrowfully realising 
that the American colonies were lost for ever, described as 
the brightest jewel that remained of the British Crown. 
It was through no fault of Pitt that subsequent politicians 
have consistently misquoted his words. 

The book covers nearly seven hundred pages. It is 
ambitious and will remain a landmark in English literature 
on India. Its chief fault is that the writers review the last 
few years—from the accession of Lord Irwin—far too 
briefly. Perhaps they hesitated to say too much about a 
period which cannot yet be considered historically. Or were 
they harassed by the exigencies of time ? That this very 
readable book—Lord Lothian has already compared it to 
J. R. Green’s History—should appear before the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Reforms was all to the good. This book should influence 
opinion. 

It should ; but will it? Indians remember and exag- 
gerate—if indeed exaggeration is possible—our brutalities 
during the Indian Mutiny. Englishmen are possibly 
ignorant of the fact that there were any brutalities during 
the Indian Mutiny. It used to be said of Irish history 
that it was something for Englishmen to remember and 
for Irishmen to forget. But Englishmen and Indians 
have altogether distorted views on the history of India, and 
the Englishman is too apathetic to discover the truth. 
“The real truth,” said the Duke of Wellington, “ is that 
the public mind cannot be brought to attend to an Indian 
subject.”” And one day Mr. Winston Churchill will agree 
with him. 
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Brief Chronicles: Art 


INCE there have been 
S no very moving or 

relevant exhibitions in 
London this month, it has 
seemed to me a good plan 
to revisit the home of 
“ modernity ” in our national collections ; for things recently 
have been happening at the Tate. New exhibits have been 
acquired, walls are being given new tapestry, and art critics 
have been congratulating England on being so really up-to- 
yesterday with no fewer than seven Cézannes on view and 
four Picassos. But the Tate is still the Tate. Mr. Maurice 
Lambert’s sculpture is still accepted as being something 
desirable ; the walls still disappear under works by the 
underworld of art from Mr. Wilson Steer to Sir William 
Rothenstein. Chantrey Bequest vulgarities still flow down 
the Embankment from Burlington House. Still there is 
nowhere in England where one can examine, assess and 
profit from the painting of the day. 

The French collection at the Tate is certainly good ; 
and it has been made much better by Picasso’s ‘‘ Femme 
ala Chemise ’’ of 1905, his ‘‘ Seated Woman ”’ of 1925, and 
the delicious ‘‘ Flowers ’’ of Rousseau. One may see there 
(as well as the French oils with which 
everyone is now familiar) agreeable 
paintings by Sickert, and one sample 
each of Christopher Wood and William 
Roberts; but the best English work even of the last 
twenty years cannot be seen, unless you believe it to have 
been done by Wilson Steer, John, Ethel Walker and others 
of a quiet kind. I do not know what the Tate stores up 
and hides away, but if it does possess valuables by Lewis, 
Moore, Wadsworth, Nicholson and others who could be 
mentioned, without having them on view, then it is shame- 
ful that the underworld is not thinned out to make room 
for them, and that space which they might occupy is now 
being given to English cows, horses and foxhounds. 

Yet anger is no more good than hope. The Tate is 
up-to-yesterday. It is English; it is official. It is 
Rothenstein-cum-Duveen minded. It can appreciate 
yesterday and the day before, but never past and present 
as a continuum; and this brings me to my object—to ask 
again if some rich altruist cannot provide London with a 
Gallery of Modern or Living Art. Rich patrons of art in 
this country (with one exception) appear afraid of the 
time they live in and anxious for safety. Their right con- 
tempt of those always shifting up to the second leads them 
to believe in the erudite dilettante ; and to buy, shall one 
say again, Mr. Duncan Grant. Such persons are the fence- 
builders, the persons who hide paintings behind glass, the 
human vacuum-cleaners, the Friends of Waterloo Bridge. 
Cannot one of them escape? It would be ideal to be 
given a gallery something of the size of the Dulwich Art 
Gallery and as nicely placed. It would be ideal to begin 
it with Cézanne; but not essential. Kandinsky might 
be the word ‘‘ go”’; Picasso, Gris, Leger, Klee, Braque, 
Matisse, the surréalists and the New Puritans such as 
Hélion—all these and others should be in its permanent 
collection, together with the English artists I have men- 
tioned as being wrongly absent from the Tate; and part 
of the gallery should be set aside for exhibitions—not 
exhibitions (as at Tooth’s now) by such as Vuillard, but 
exhibitions which couple value with evolutionary instruc- 
tion, and exhibitions of contemporary work, English and 
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Continental. Such a gallery 
would do good to English 
people by helping to inter- 
nationalise art. For us 
now art is made French art 
or English art; and Eng- 
lish art is usually praised for those amateur qualities, those 
provincial quirks, those not valuable eccentricities which 
may be English, but are not the virtuous particularities 
which come from being shaped by a social tradition. We 
boast of what makes us inferior, when we should be anxious 
against separatism and anxious to be level enough that 
we need not always follow. A visit to the Tate after 
months of visiting the more convenient National Gallery is 
always one of the most shocking of experiences, for there one 
sees that provincialism of execution still exalted by those 
who have all knowledge and all qualities except a controlled 
taste; there one understands how it is that provincial 
gallery directors cannot do otherwise than come down from 
the north with a thousand pounds to spend and go back 
with a few Russell Flints. A Gallery of Living Art would 
house much probably more interesting for the day than 
good for all days, but with a National Gallery which one can 
always visit, it would enable one to keep 
sharp both sides of one’s critical blade. 
Since art-snobbism only demands in- 
terest in the duller English artists and 
in the “ established ” foreign artists, the chances of such a 
gift from an English millionaire are small. It remains only 
a fine thing to wish for, like a bold, intelligent and tasteful 
policy at the Tate, or a well-arranged room of African 
sculpture at the British Museum. I suppose one might 
as well wish the drought to dry up the Channel and 
the North Sea. Yet if the impossible stays impossible, 
the world does still trickle into London; and in a later 
article it should be possible to announce an ingenious 
arrangement now being made for younger English and 
foreign painters to exhibit here together. 


Seated Woman 
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Films 


Brief Chronicles : 


IRST, a word about 
‘*Wings Over 
Everest,”’ which at 

the time of writing is 
showing at the Marquis of 
Casa Maury’s modernistic 
little red-brick cinema, the Curzon, in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair. It may have come off when this article appears, 
but it is pretty sure to be shown elsewhere in London 
soon, and will be generally released later in the year. 

This Gaumont record of the Houston Mount Everest 
expedition, directed and edited by Geoffrey Barkas and 
Ivor Montagu, has taken a long time to prepare, for the 
flight was made over a year ago. The airmen were brought 
to the studio to record a number of dialogue passages, and 
great pains have been spent on fitting in a variety of re- 
constructed details which it was impossible to photograph in 
India. The result is an ingenious, lively version which seems 
to me to suffer from an air of too elaborate contrivance. 

It depends no doubt on what you expect from this kind 
of picture. The majority of cinema audiences probably 
want to hear the airmen talk—in the approved public school 
mode of casual reticence. They will enjoy the interview 
between Lord Clydesdale and Lady 
Houston — who appears in person, 
royally enthroned in bed at her Scottish 
home—and they will appreciate the 
working-up of Mr. Bonnett’s accident with his oxygen 
supply into a dramatic climax. But all this popularisa- 
tion, though it is deftly done and keeps wholly free from 
false heroics, is at the expense of the film’s documentary 
character. 

Three chief flights were made—two by Lord Clydesdale 
over Everest and one led by Air-Commodore Fellowes over 
Kanchenjunga—but the film shows only one, whose 
material, a programme note says, is drawn from all three. 
Hence the flight we see never took place in quite that 
form. 

The accident to the oxygen apparatus did take place, 
and Mr. Bonnett—the Gaumont camera-man—showed 
remarkable pluck and presence of mind in tying a handker- 
chief round the leaking pipe and carrying on with his job. 
But this episode clearly could not appear on the screen 
unless it had been reconstructed in the studio, and how 
far it affected the result of the flight is left rather 
obscure. 

However, we ought to remember that we are able to sit 
in arm-chairs and look at the Himalayas photographed 
from the air only because all concerned in the flight— 
organisers, pilots and photographers—worked hard and 
boldly and faced heavy risks. It was a great adventure ; 
and the film is one I should have been sorry to miss. The 
sequence showing the building of the Westland aeroplanes 
is excellent, and there are some magnificent panoramas of 
the Himalayan snows. 

There is not much to say about the July general releases. 
All the best films recently prereleased in London are being 
kept back for the autumn. The month opens with 
“ Fashion Follies of 1934 ’’—an elaborate musical concoc- 
tion about the dark tricks of piratical dress-designers. For 
those who are not a little tired of these spectacular medleys 
it is well enough done, with William Powell in the 
lead. 

Another July 2nd release is ‘‘ Dark Hazard ”—Edward 
Robinson in a version of W.-R. Burnett’s novel about grey- 
hound racing in America. W.-R. Burnett wrote “ Little 
Cesar,’’ in my opinion the best of all gangster novels, and 
“ Dark Hazard,” published over here a few months ago, 
is a pretty good example of his terse method. But the 
film version, though it has dramatic moments and some 
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good dog-racing sequences, 
is too much like a popular 
melodrama to capture the 
real flavour of the book. 

The middle of July is a 
very thin time, and prob- 
ably the best general entertainment of the month is ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Mr. X,” released by M. G. M. on July 3oth. 
There is not much substance in this light-hearted tale of 
a gentleman burglar (Robert Montgomery), but it moves 
along at an exciting pace and scores its points with 
resourceful efficiency. 


Last year that famous series of short British films 
known as ‘Secrets of Nature” came to an end, 
Fortunately the members of the unit were taken over 
by Gaumont, for whom they are now at work on a 
new series of nature films. While we are waiting for 
these, the history of the whole enterprise can be very 
pleasantly read in a book written in collaboration by Miss 
Mary Field, who for six years has been responsible for 
editing and presenting the “‘ Secrets,’’ and Mr. Percy Smith, 
whose expert command of micro-cinematography has given 
the series many of its most fascinating episodes. 

This book, called simply “ Secrets 
of Nature”’ and published by Faber & 
Faber at seven shillings and sixpence, 
is a model of its kind, presenting a lot 
of detailed information in_a clear and simple style, and 
combining it with numerous amusing and illuminating 
anecdotes. There might have been no ‘“‘Secrets’’ if 
during the War Mr. Bruce Woolfe, marooned for a few 
weeks at some isolated camp, had not happened to 
read Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne.”’ 
He discovered a new world of interest, and eventually, 
after he had returned to film production, he assembled 
some bird photographers and gradually the series got under 
way. 

Most short films are difficult to sell, but the ‘‘ Secrets ” 
have proved themselves ‘‘a reasonably paying proposi- 
tion,” pleasing audiences and critics all over the world. 
One great tribute to the skill put into them is, I think, 
that they have never been successfully imitated. But 
some subjects have been found to be far more popular 
than others. The “Aphis” study went down well, 
because green-fly blight on roses is familiar to most people, 
but the far more extraordinary record of the habits of the 
sirex wood-wasp and its parasitic enemies was coldly 
received by the public, though warmly applauded by 
scientists and learned societies. 

There are excellent chapters here on the trials and 
diversions of film work at the Zoo, on filming plants and 
insects and on submarine cinematography, and Miss Field 
writes most revealingly about the problems of editing and 
of fitting nature films with musical accompaniments and 
spoken commentaries. 

“In my experience,’’ she says, ‘‘ good commentators are 
extremely temperamental and need to be handled with 
much the same care that you would bestow on a difficult 
actor. If you argue with, or disagree with, or discourage 
your commentator, the quality of his voice will alter im- 
mediately. Some speak better if well plied with food 
and drink, some need glasses of water or cups of hot tea 
at intervals. Everyone’s voice alters between morning 
and afternoon, even if only the lightest and most abstemious 
lunch is taken.” 

There is much more in the book than I have space to 
mention here, but I must pay a tribute to the first- 
rate photographs—nearly a hundred of them. One of 
the most decorative effects comes from crystals of 
cocaine. 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


OR some time now a 
considerable number 
of people have been 

making fools of themselves 
over the music of Sibelius, 
critics and musicians as 
wel! as laymen; and since, as unfortunately some of my 
readers may remember, I have been through the mill my- 
self, I‘can speak with feeling on the matter. Meanwhile the 
recent visit of the Finnish National Orchestra to London, 
with plenty of Sibelius at each of their three concerts, 
provided an excellent opportunity for some attempt to 
clarify one’s ideas. 

It is never easy, when one has had an enthusiasm and 
outlived it, to find convincing reasons for the forgotten 
rapture. There is no denying that Sibelius’s music, or a 
great deal of it, has an extraordinary capacity for sweep- 
ing otherwise sane people off their feet and making them 
talk wildly, and after prolonged and painful reflection it 
seems to me that this is due to a remarkable combination 
of five qualities—a combination of superb technical ability, 
inexhaustible fertility of invention, intense sincerity, rigid 
self-discipline, and a fine sense of design or form. And these 
qualities, freely and harmoniously work- 
ing together, can go a long way; they 
can, as in the Seventh Symphony, pro- © 
duce a tremendous four de force. They 
are qualities which, in the majority of contemporary com- 
posers are found singly, sometimes in twos, rarely in threes, 
but never all together. But these five qualities and their 
innumerable subdivisions are at the moment found only 
in Sibelius, and even the individual qualities which he 
shares with other composers are generally found in 
Sibelius in a heightened degree. 

At first sight it may seem that I have defined the make-up 
of a great composer, but one not unimportant quality has 
been omitted, and that is quality itself: the quality of the 
ideas which are handled with such technical skill; the 
quality of the ideas which are so fertile, which are believed 
in so profoundly, which are expressed with such restraint, 
which form the flesh supported and displayed by the formal 
skeleton ; and it is here of all places, where they are 
most needed, where they count for most, that we must 
abandon superlatives. For it is the inferior quality of 
Sibelius’s thought which robs him of his place among the 
great. 

I have explained, at any rate to my own satisfaction, 
why I, to be personal, was so profoundly impressed by 
the Fourth and Seventh Symphonies for instance. After 
contemplation of the wretched gifts of other contemporary 
composers, to hear this rare combination of qualities 
thundering forth with all the conviction of an oracle was 
an exhilarating experience. One took the man at his 
word, so to speak, at his own earnest assurance, and gave 
oneself up to admiration of the way he said what he had to 
say. The content could be examined in detail later ; that 
could wait ; one took it for granted (why I do not know) 
that a man of such extraordinary oratorical power, of such 
unhindered fluency, moreover of such iron restraint, must 
have something important to say. For the moment, how- 
ever, what a relief to find a man who knew his mind and 
who could express it with straightforward singleness of 
purpose, with every rhetorical device at his command, with 
burning sincerity, and yet the whole dignified by a manifest 
sense of responsibility. 

I speak especially of the Seventh Symphony. One 
had heard plenty of his music before that appeared— 
plenty, not counting the pot-boilers—‘ Finlandia,” “ En 
Saga ’’—which had left one a little dubious; it was so 
brilliant, and yet But in the light of this Seventh 
Symphony one unhesitatingly gave it the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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And then of course, when 
it was all over, when the 
first excitement had died 
down, when one had 
finished staring spellbound 
at the binding, and felt the 
fine texture of the paper, enjoyed the balanced layout of 
the title page, praised the flawlessness of the whole format, 
one settled down to read, and found a common tale. Per- 
fectly told, there is no denying, but the very perfection, 
the grace, the balance, the lucidity of the prose increased 
one’s misgivings. A common tale, I said, not just a 
simple tale; for perfect treatment can raise a simple 
tale to high significance and make it great; a common- 
place tale, and fundamentally false. A tale moreover 
which was first told in ‘‘ Valse Triste,’’ told again in 
“ Finlandia ” and “‘ En Saga,” in the first two symphonies 
(told best, then, in fitting words), in ‘‘ The Swan of 
Tuonela,”’ more pretentiously in ‘‘ Tapiola,’’ more ruggedly 
in the Fourth Symphony, and finally in this Seventh 
Symphony with such a dazzle of accomplishment that 
one was blinded. But with eyes accustomed to the 
glare, how poor the message seems in contrast to the 
means. 

Sibelius, it is commonly admitted by 
his admirers, does not exult. His work 
in the main, they say, is tragic. But 
how can tragedy be divorced from exultation ? There would 
be nothing tragic about Adam and Eve if we knew nothing 
of the Garden of Eden. We should watch Adam grubbing 
up thistles and Eve interminably toiling at her wheel with 
sorrow, with pity, with indignation at the unrelieved 
laboriousness of their daily lives. But we should be un- 
conscious of any tragedy in the spectacle. That, we should 
say, is life; that is normal misery—ineluctable. But 
when Adam tells us because of one false step he was cast 
down from heaven for ever, and for ever condemned to this, 
then we have tragedy. Tragedy goes hand in hand with 
exultation. Misfortune is only tragedy when it is com- 
prehended and accepted by the onlooker, and implicit 
in acceptance is exultation. One could write a play 
about Lear’s last days on earth without reference to 
the eminence from which he had fallen, or to the causes 
of his fall; it would be a pitiful, mean tale of an 
incomprehensible, unacceptable state of life; it would not 
be tragedy. 

Yet this sort of thing in Sibelius is freely called tragedy. 
Meditation on current unhappiness, without reference to 
what has gone before or what may come after; meditation 
made tolerable by a vague nostalgia, an ineffectual long- 
ing for something unknown, unapprehended, unbelieved 
in. You can base a work of art on this negative nostalgia, 
since it is very clearly an important human quality. 
But you cannot base a hundred works on it and still 
be called great. And this is what Sibelius has done. It 
is the business of the creative artist to enrich the experience 
of other men, to take an assortment of common units of 
experience and to fuse them together into a greater unit, 
to breathe into that new and independent life. Sibelius 
takes these units and places them together, but they are 
not fused organically to live on a higher plane ; the whole 
does not, as I once asserted, become greater than the sum 
of its parts. And then he takes what he has made to 
pieces again. 

Sibelius is not only “ tragic ” or, more accurately, gloomy. 
He also smiles, but his eyes are abstracted; he laughs, 
but with reservations; he affirms, but with qualifica- 
tions; he looks gladness in the face, but he does not 
believe in it; he invokes tragedy but he declines its 
irrevocability, and thereby loses its certain hope. In all 
he is a musician to wonder at, but he is not a great 
composer. 
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Brief Chronicles Broadcasting 


ATION shall speak 
Peace unto 


Nation.” Well, 
I suppose on the whole 
the B.B.C. may be said to 
live up to its motto pretty 
well. It certainly gives a generous percentage of pro- 
gramme space to the activities of the League of Nations 
(even though it did behave very oddly over the Vernon 
Bartlett affair), and I imagine it is more responsible than 
any other concern for the heartening development of an 
international understanding among intelligent people. 

That being so, it seems to me all the more aggravating 
that the B.B.C. should fail to consolidate its attitude all 
along the line. In certain directions it continues to show 
a lack of integrity which amounts to something very like 
cowardice. 

Let me explain more exactly what I mean. This past 
month, for instance, has seen the relay of what the Radio 
Times calls ‘“‘ the impressive spectacle’ of the Aldershot 
Tattoo. And it is certain that during the remaining summer 
months we shall be treated to many other similarly primitive 
displays of warlike activities. Last year, I remember, from 
June until August we were given the 
following edifying broadcasts: the Cere- 
mony of Trooping the Colours on the 
Horse Guards Parade, the Aldershot 
Searchlight Tattoo, the Greenwich Night Pageant from 
the Royal Naval College, the Military Service from York 
Minster, the Northern Command Tattoo from Knavesmire, 
the Drumhead Parade Service from the Woolwich Search- 
light Tattoo, the Tidworth Tattoo and a relay from the 
Portsmouth Navy Week. Not bad, you will agree, for a 
three months’ record ! 

How does the B.B.C. make all this tally with its motto, 
and with its otherwise commendable generosity towards 
those activities that strive against such odds for peace in 
our time ? 

I admit that such broadcasts must be tremendous fun 
from the technical point of view. Imagine the delight, 
for instance, of the engineer who last year achieved ‘‘ micro- 
phone balance”’ at the Tidworth Tattoo by camouflaging 
himself in a green overall and carrying a microphone on to 
the arena. And what a chance for the commentators ! 
The listener is asked to switch off his light and, hey presto, 
his drawing-room arm-chair becomes at once a comfortable, 
privileged seat at the night-shrouded spectacle. And how 
terribly impressive the commanding officers’ orders are as 
they rattle out of the loud-speaker! And if there are 
hitches in the proceedings you do not see them. Instead 
your spine tickles to the military music, your hairs stand 
on end at the ringing commands in the darkness, and you 
gloat on what a glorious and ennobling thing war is after 
all. The men that march through your mind with such 
marvellous precision—every button, every hair in place— 
symbolise (according to The Times) ‘‘ with beauty and 
power the harmony that is the end of strife, the union that 
quells dissension in the rhythm of mutual service.”” Now 
isn’t that just too wonderful ! 

Personally I prefer the point of view of Mr. E. M. Forster 
when he gently complains that he is asked “‘ to buy tickets 
for an ‘ entertainment ’ where some athletes in fancy dress 
will play games with that curious survival, the horse, and 
so work me up into a state of mind which bears no relation 
to the facts.” For anyway what have such goings-on to 
do with any war that may happen to us in the future ? 
What have Tattoos and Drumhead Services and Pageants 
and Navy Weeks to do with the hellish devices which are 
being hatched by so-called scientists in laboratories all over 
the world ? Again, to quote Mr. Forster: ‘‘ The acrobats 
were a reality once, and even dan¢ed into battle. Now they 
and their pretty costumes and their scimitars, little knives 
and guns have turned into an anachronism, a dishonest 
advertisement, a harmful lie. War has moved from 
chivalry to chemicals. It is time that we left the Royal 
Gas Tournament and considered the gas.” 

A dishonest advertisement—there’s the rub. The B.B.C. 
combs every inch of script that is to be broadcast for the 
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slightest sign of anything 
that may suggest an adver. 
tisement for somebody's 
tooth-paste or somebody 
else’s corn-cure. It must 
never be said that the 
mighty resources of broadcasting are used in this country 
for private gain. And if a dance band conductor shows 
the slightest sign of song-plugging he is turned out of the 
studio neck and crop into the oblivion he rightly deserves, 
But war—-well, that apparently is altogether a different 
matter. You must not think of war in terms of private 
gain. War is a far more honourable affair; it is a matter 
of patriotism, of service. Of course. 

I was recently discussing this lapse on the part of the 
B.B.C. with someone whose admiration of broadcasting as 
practised in this country is as critical as it is keen. He 
countered my complaint against the relays of tattoos and 
such-like displays by saying that anyway they were alto- 
gether insignificant when placed by the side of the good 
work done in an opposite direction by the Talks Depart- 
ment of Broadcasting House. But it seems to me that this 
attempt at extenuation quite misses the real point. The 
people who listen to such broadcast talks 
as ‘‘ The Treaty of Versailles and After,” 
or ‘‘ What I Believe,’’ or ‘‘ The Web of 
Thought and Action ”’ are not at all the 
people who listen to, let us say, the relay of the Aldershot 
Tattoo. The former are anyway accustomed to bring their 
intelligences to bear upon such questions as war, whilst the 
latter are almost entirely prone to employ only emotional 
criteria. And ofcourse the latter immeasurably predomin- 
ate. To the former, tattoos and pageants and drumhead ser- 
vices are merely a lie; to the latter they are “‘ a harmful lie.” 
They rouse the blood to war-heat, they waken a false sense 
of patriotism, and they stimulate the conviction (never very 
dormant in such people) that, in spite of any seeming pro- 
gress, war will always and inevitably remain a fundamental 
and glorious necessity. And when, as in the case of the 
Military Service from York Minster, they see the church 
lending a willing hand in this advertisement for war, they 
are even more convinced that they are in the right. 


AUTHORS-AT-ARMS: The Soldiering of Six 
Great Writers. By C. P. Hawkes. With 7 
illustrations by the author. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


These military sketches are superb miniatures of the men 
(and writers) as well as of the soldiers. And how little we 
know of the writer who only the writing take into account ; 
how little cognisance we have taken of these men of letters 
as soldiers (with the exception of Byron), how little we 
realise the interaction of swordsman and penman in their 
temperament. Landor, lover of liberty—as Byron, throw- 
ing in his lot with Greece—naturally would not seek a 
commission in the monarchist army of his own country but, 
determined to fight against French oppression, eagerly 
joins the Spaniards as private. Scott, quartermaster of 
Light Dragoons, loved soldiering in itself, and how much 
his fiction owes to the fact. Patriot Edward Gibbon 
devoted a giant brain and industry to the efficiency of his 
corps. It was only after eleven years that he sent in his 
papers—‘‘ and consented to sit to his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for the portrait in uniform of which a reproduc- 
tion still forms the frontispiece of the most stupendous 
work of history in any language.”’ Richard (Dick) Steele 
was admittedly set on advancement either as soldier or 
writer, but it is refreshing to find Mr. Hawkes giving the 
lie to the slander that he shirked active service. The 
sketch of Coleridge (Private Silas Cumberback) is pure 
pyrotechnic. For all his bookishness and bouts of intro- 
spection, the poet-to-be had such personal charm that he 
was saved from many of the rigours of military life until 
James arrived to buy his brother out. Mr. Hawkes has 
bought all these writers out—or should it be recommissioned 
them—in an entrancing volume. 

E. Clark 
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A DANISH ‘FAMILY ROBINSON” 


Tents in Mongolia. 


By Henning Haslund. I5s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 


To say that in certain of its aspects this book reminds 
one of ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ”’ is not to pejorate 
Mr. Haslund’s lively narrative. The older book is always 
naive and sometimes silly, but it has the true dynamic 
quality, moves with a swing and by its simple touch can 
set the pulse of boyish fancy fairly thumping. It is a book 
ful! of doings, as a village boy remarked to me, after reading 
a copy which I gave to him. He envied the Swiss family 
the opportunity of building what he called ‘“ their own 
constructures,”’ their necessity for contrivance and knack 
of contriving. 

It is in this sense that ‘‘ Tents in Mongolia,’ which is 
never silly, though sometimes naive, challenges comparison 
with its fictional predecessor. The account of the journey 
across the Sable Plateau to Bulgun Tal is not only a tale 
of intrepidity and resolution in the face of nature’s most 
terrible forms of obstruction: it is also a chronicle of 
unfailing resourcefulness and ingenuity in overcoming such 
obstruction. And when the little party of which Mr. 
Haslund was a member reached its destination the Swiss 
family likeness became very marked indeed. For these 
four pioneers, with the aid of two native carpenters, fresh 
hewn timber and primitive tools, constructed an elaborate 
homestead and the most diverse appliances. They built 
a house for their chief, lesser houses for the rank and file, 
a large mess-room, storehouses, stables, barns, a ware- 
house, a shop, a leather factory and a sugar factory. They 
ploughed the virgin steppe, tilled it, fenced it, sowed it 
with rye, wheat, barley, oats and beet. They made a 
garden and planted flowers and vegetables. They made 
water-wheels for irrigating their fields and ox harness for 
use with their ploughs. They even made bricks and 
constructed a Russian steam-bath. All this within the 
period of about a year. 

The expedition was composed of six Danish gentlemen, 
four of then ex-officers who had served together in the 
Military Academy at Kronborg. Their leader, Carl Krebs, 
had also qualified in medicine and this special distinction, 
added to his evident gift of leadership, gave him a position 
of unquestioned supremacy. His followers stood in such 
awe of Dr. Krebs that they submitted themselves each 
morning to a boxing bout with their chief. Those who had 
in any way defaulted during the previous day received a 
severe bashing. Mr. Haslund says that Krebs was vastly 
superior to the rest of them as a boxer, but one is left 
with the impression that this superiority seldom formed 
the subject of serious dispute. 

I had this solemn schoolboy ritual in mind when I said 
that Mr. Haslund’s book was sometimes naive. But its 
whole ethical background must seem naive, or at least out 
of fashion, when judged by the modern English attitude 
towards travel and exploration. There is throughout an 
underlying assumption of racial superiority, a good deal 
about the Flag, a parade of dinner-jackets amid incon- 
gruous surroundings, recurrent references to Kipling and 
continual abuse of the Soviets. It should be said, how- 
ever, that Mr. Haslund has more justification than some 
writers for his antipathy to Bolshevism. He fell foul of 
some Red Guards as a result of entering their citadel by 
a forbidden route. They kept him in prison for several 
days and finally deprived him of all the money in his 
possession, amounting to twenty roubles, which they had 
expended on telegrams to establish his identity. 

But what about Mongolia, wherein the tents of these 
Danish adventurers were set up? I feel that Mr. Haslund’s 
descriptions of the scene itself are convincing. He has 
conveyed to my mind an adequate picture of the immensity 
and variety of that far landscape. His straightforward 
and unaffected prose gives sincerity to his descriptions of 
its simple beauty whilst his reticence lends added force 
to his presentation of the grand, terrific or sublime. His 
pictures have warmed my heart, frozen my limbs, charmed 
my eye and raised my hair by turns. I can close my eyes 
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and, thanks to Mr. Haslund, behold a Mongolian city, 
with its felt-roofed tents, gilded monastery, log cabins, 
stray dogs, gay flags, jingling oxen, jewelled women, 
muck heaps, camels and colour. I can open them again, 
and feel the blizzard lick my breath and whip my cheek 
and hear it scream into my ear. Yes, I can see Mr. Has- 
lund’s Mongolia. But, for the life of me, I cannot see his 
Mongolians. 

I can see their photographic representations, of course, 
for this book is embellished with sixty-four plates. The 
chief thing to be said about these portraits is that they 
have surprised me very much by portraying such very 
un-Mongolian faces. Lenin was the real thing, we know, 
and I have seen people even more so in Littlehampton or 
Leamington. But the Mongols of Mongolia—those, at 
any rate, of the ‘ top drawer ’’—have little but a certain 
warmth of colour to distinguish them in physical appear- 
ance from our own most distinguished jurists, warriors, 
or diplomats. I refer any interested reader to the plate 
of ‘‘ The Falconer ’”’ facing page 29, to that of the bandit 
facing page 45, the old Lama facing page 198, and the 
reincarnated personage facing page 75. 

I wish the author had been able to present to me the 
Mongolian mind as clearly as these plates present the mask. 


‘But Mr. Haslund is a man of action, not a psychologist. 


Or perhaps it would be fairer to say that he has not the 
knack of presenting psychology; that he is not, in fact, 
a novelist. His Mongolians move and act and talk, but 
they act as puppets act. Mr. Haslund does the thinking. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Haslund himself understands the 
Mongolians. He has collected a number of their folk songs 
and is an evident believer in their gifts of prophecy, divina- 
tion and mystic healing. He cannot, however, make his 
reader understand these people. 

Perhaps this is a good thing. To perform this special 
function of the novelist, Mr. Haslund would have to be a 
novelist. And if he had been a novelist, he would never 
have got to Bulgun Tal. He would have got no farther 
than page 47, where a cloud of billowing dust appeared, 
rolling towards the caravan : 


“ Krebs gave the order: ‘ Range 300.’ The cloud came 
nearer and thundering hoof-beats approached. ‘ Range 200.’ 
One, two, three, four, five riders galloped out of the dust and 
—we were completely disarmed. . . . A sunburnt girl with 
a smile as fresh as a steppe morning reined in her fiery steed 
before our shamefacedly lowered rifle barrels. Her teeth were 
pearly white, her eyes as clear as day . . . her movements 
in the saddle full of grace. She was a daughter of Mongolia ; 
she was herself the free, wild, captivating steppe. . . . She 
was dressed in bright-coloured silks, and when she moved 
there was a ringing of silver and a rattling of precious stones. 
She shone with the joy of living, and her demeanour bore 
witness to pride and noble birth.’ 


This lady, having taken tea with the pioneers, invited 
them to fall in with her retinue and pay a visit to her 
tents. But the pioneers were men of action, bound for 
Bulgun Tal with sugar beet and ploughs, and they preferred 
to go on pioneering. A novelist, I feel, would have accom- 
panied the lady. 

The book has been translated from the Swedish by 
Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. The author has 
been well served by his translators ; but did he, I wonder, 
write originally in Swedish ? 

The publishers, with natural partiality, commend Mr. 
Haslund for his humour; but I must warn prospective 
readers that this humour is of a somewhat primitive or 
boyish order. There is more than one instance of its 
affinity with the humour of Mr. Chick Sale, even to the 
cutting of a heart in the door of “a little, little house ” 
which the pioneers prepared for the use of their leader’s 
wife. 

This affinity, however, will probably help the book to 
become popular in America. It deserves to be popular in 
all countries, for it is a brisk, exciting story and a true 
one. For which reason we may expect, in about a year’s 
time, to see Mongolia being thoroughly falsified on the 
films. 
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“*Sea Urchins,”’ by W. W. Jacobs 


Mr. E. A. Osborne, in his second article dealing with the 
Bibliography of W. W. Jacobs, says (speaking of ‘‘ Sea 
Urchins’”’): “ It has however one amusing peculiarity that 
was not noticed until several editions had been puLtished. 
The barefooted sailor on the front cover has his feet on the 
wrong legs, so that his big toes appear on the outside of his 
feet. This mistake is evidently not the artist’s but the 
block-maker’s.”” Will you, sir, allow me to inform Mr. 
Osborne that it is incorrect to suggest that the mistake was 
the “ block-maker’s,”’ and that it was not discovered when 
the first edition was published. Here is the story. 

John Jellicoe, a minor illustrator, was commissioned to 
make a drawing of a sailor dancing a hornpipe; but as 
Jellicoe was busy and not very good at figures, he asked 
his friend Louis Knight, who was even inferior to Jellicoe 
as a draughtsman, to prepare the drawing, and the result 
was the “‘ amusing peculiarity ’’ mentioned by Mr. Osborne. 
It was the crossing of the sailor’s legs in the hornpipe that 
made Knight lose his sense of right—and left. The error 
was detected immediately by the other artist members of 
the Yorick Club, to which Mr. Jacobs also belonged. 

May I add that one day I met Mr. G. B. Burgin, the 
novelist, and a modest little blue-eyed chap who was intro- 
duced to me as ‘“‘ W. W. Jacobs, our coming man.” On 
the following morning the first instalment of ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes ”’ was published in To-Day, a weekly journal edited 
by J. K. Jerome. 

JaMEs GREIG 


Violence in English Politics 


The recent fascist meeting at Olympia has naturally 
evoked considerable outcry at the introduction of violence 
into English politics. Such protestations, however justifi- 
able, are essentially negative. Their concern is with effects 
tather than causes. Fascism is a phenomenon which is 
meaningless apart from its political and ideological environ- 
ment. 

Contemporaries are slow to realise the radical change in 
politics, a change of character and not simply of tempo, 
which has taken place in our time. The sphere of politics 
is once again the whole of life. The structure of society is 
at stake, not the mechanics of government. For the first 
time since the seventeenth century, English political parties 
represent views of society so fundamentally opposed that 
no discussion can bridge their conflicting premises. Men 
are prepared to fight to impose their views. 

Parliamentary government worked in the nineteenth 
century since, though Gladstone and Disraeli might alter- 
nate, all articulate opinion was agreed on first principles. 
To-day, social revolution from Left or Right would provoke 
resistance by force. Continental fascism ruthlessly sup- 
pressed heterodoxy to seek effective government in the 
totalitarian principle. Freedom, so indispensable to 
civilised life, is a superstructure. The foundations must be 
ordered society. To build order out of spiritual and 
material chaos is the task of our generation, even though 
the price be Freedom. 


Manchester. MICHAEL GREENBERG 


Glorifying War 


Last month saw the staging of the Military Tattoo at 
Aldershot. The dress rehearsal was witnessed by seventy 
thousand children, who were admitted free. They were 
“ treated ’’ to enactments of scenes from battles, spectacular 
displays of army operations, and demonstrations of the 
proper way to manipulate a cannon. 

In short, war was represented to their child-minds as a 
great, grand and glorious thing, in a highly romantic 
atmosphere. 

Is it any use carrying on peace propaganda, holding dis- 
armament conferences and so forth, while this kind of thing 
continues ? If these children get a glamorous idea of war 
and everything connected with it—as they no doubt will 
from such a display—how can we hope that they will grow 
up to hate it for the hideous thing it really is ? 

Dublin. Anna COGHLAN 
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COMMENTS AND 


From Readers of 


Shirts and Buttons 


Mr. Herne’s suggestion that any veto on the blackshirt 
uniform might consistently include a veto against the wear- 
ing of the League of Nations badge, is ridiculous. I might 
have a khaki button to keep my trousers up, but that would 
not cause me to be mistaken for a serving soldier. 

Nobody has ever suggested *‘ persecuting ’”’ fascists ”’ for 
their political opinions. That however is Mr. Herne’s 
method of describing the unwillingness of normal citizens 
to permit the blackshirt wearers to usurp the prerogatives 
of the police as a cloak for their sadistic brutalities. 

London. C. Claxton TURNER 


Is Hitler Happy ? 


At last the irresistible force of Hitler has met the immoy- 
able mass of Mussolini, and which of the two gave way is 
not a matter of mechanics. Indeed it would take a great 
deal of guessing to discovér what happened in Venice. 

Loyal followers of both leaders doubtless enjoyed the 
ceremony. An occasional splash of splendour covers a 
multitude of deficiencies, and there are signs that Hitler 
particularly needed such a pageant. Trouble about 
finance, the Church, and about what is to happen to super- 
fluous storm troopers, has made the Nazi regime a little 
shaky recently. Hitler, let it be said with all reverence, 
is not so strong a man as Mussolini. If Rome were falling 
Mussolini would still be undisputed leader of the orchestra ; 
but it is sometimes a question as to who is playing second 
fiddle in Germany. 

In international affairs the isolation of Germany is likely 
to continue unless Mussolini can persuade Hitler that 
Germany should return to the League. Neither continued 
isolation nor return to the League will be regarded as an 
achievement by the Germany that Hitler has created. 
What should the poor man do ? 


Brooklands, Cheshire. LEIGH WALLER 


Our Water Supply 


Water is so common a commodity as to be conspicuous 
only by its absence. Once again we are confronted by the 
drought spectre of 1921, older but no wiser. We have 
organised the supply of most of our needs, but have failed 
to anticipate nature’s lapses in our water-supply without 
which many matters seem negligible. 

Paradoxically the rural districts are in the worst plight, 
since the towns have been well watered at the expense of 
the villages. Who would “ go rustic” and stand in a 
queue with a pail waiting for the daily ration of water ? 
And now the town wife must regard the tap as sacred, 
three-inch baths are the order of the week (not day), and 
hose-pipes are taboo. 

We read the warning of the Water Department knowing 
it to be too late for 1934. If we had a “ Niagara,’”’ half 
the population would see it as a “‘ show,’’ not as a potential 
water supply. 

Tarmac roads, abnormal town extension, river pollu- 
tion, lack of co-ordination between water supply and 
drainage, might provide working clues when seeking a 
remedy. 

Why not leave temporarily the mysteries of the strato- 
sphere, and concentrate upon that mundane compound— 
water ? 

Coventry. Joun E. Woops 
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The Victims of Procrastination 


At all times procrastination is an evil, but the pro- 
crastination of those in a responsible position should be 
considered one of the unforgivable sins. 

In a daily paper of June 2nd a paragraph appeared 
headed “ Official Drought,” from which I quote. It 
forcibly illustrates the conditions brought about by in- 
decision and waste : 

“ A very dry winter, a rather dry spring, dry summer 
months in prospect, no rainfall in London for fifteen 
consecutive days: all this constitutes an Official Drought, 
which is the name given to an acknowledged dryness long 
noted by the whole country. .. .” 

But now . . . a Ministerial move. Whatsort? A very 
familiar and invariably futile sort—‘‘a conference to be 
arranged.” 

‘“‘ Measures,”’ says Sir Hilton Young, “‘ should be taken 
in good time.’’ They really should! Is this a good time ? 
“ Action, to be efficient, must be prompt.’’ Is this prompt ? 

Is it even action ? Do Conferences act? ... 

Perhaps in the autumn there will be action. But then 
it’s sure to rain in the autumn. If it doesn’t, why then it 
ought to. Meanwhile on with the talk. 

Forethought and promptness must surely be great 
virtues. 

Wimborne, Dorset. May BELBEN 


The Archbishop and the Unitarians 


If Unitarians thought their views to be respected by 
orthodox Christians, Convocation of York has undeceived 
them. The Bishop of Liverpool defended his tolerance 
of Unitarians with Christian fortitude and disinterestedness. 
In rejecting his plea that fellowship in Christ should not 
rest solely upon adherence to creeds which some hold to 
be in their nature beyond human proof, and in reaffirming 
the Nicene Creed of faith in Christ as ‘‘ Very God of Very 
God,” Convocation issued a challenge to Unitarians. They 
have long been accused of burning no bridges behind them 
in sedulously maintaining an appearance of conformity. 
If, as Dr. David asserts, many do not now regard the 
humanity of Jesus as an important tenet of their faith, they 
invite criticism from within without becoming more toler- 
able to the Church of England. The decision, expressed in 
the iron logic of Dr. Temple (archbishop son of an arch- 
bishop), is one all earnest Unitarians must have expected. 
Now it behoves them to affirm afresh what “‘ Unitarian ”’ 
means, and to make what they can of Jesus of Nazareth 
as a good human appealing to humanity unsupported by 
cryptic formulas. Perhaps a “ spiritual interpretation of 
the universe ’’ need not thereby be endangered. 

Slough. WALTER C. WILSON 


Pictures and the Public 


The old argument that, in the world of make-believe, evil 
never prospers, is no longer true so far as the cinema is 
concerned. Prostitution and adultery are now shamelessly 
portrayed as normal and even attractive ways of living, 
though this, it should be noted, is almost wholly limited 
to American films. 

Here the mistress and the kept woman are shown as 
deserving our sympathy and admiration. Though in the 
past the condemnation of such tragic figures was often 
harsh and unreasoning, in these films public opinion swings 
to the opposite extreme—for no worthy purpose. The wife 
is always dull, narrow-minded, unlovable—the “ other 
woman ” everything that is admirable and adorable. 

Film censorship should be even stricter than it is because 
a film, even more than a novel or a play, gives a striking 
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illusion of reality. When the young and impressionable 
mistake this illusion for truth, the consequences may be 
incalculably serious. 

While we remember “ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone,’’ we should not forget ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones.” 

Westward Ho! N. M. Grpss 


Evasive Reviewing 
If reviewing was originally devised to guide the aspiring 
what books to read and avoid, how it has decayed! The 
former tone of sincerity and purpose has given place to 
equivocation. When a novel is so ill-written as to strike the 
attention of even the dullest reviewer, the modern practice 
is magnanimously to insist that the fact is itself a sign of 
struggling inherent genius. Mr. Mann’s notice of ‘‘ Single 
Combat ”’ in your last issue illustrates this vicious tendency 
very markedly. We are told that, despite its containing 
fifty pages of ‘‘ hideously bad writing,” it is an ‘‘ extra- 
ordinarily good novel.’’ Not satisfied with this, it is added 
that the supposed gaucherie is but ‘“‘ the painful waddling 
of a sea-lion over the rocks until it plunges into its native 
element and becomes a thing of grace and beauty.” 

This is the fanciful nonsense that for long has been taking 
the place of the lost grasp of literary workmanship and 
its criteria. It can only result in confusing the public 
judgment and in encouraging an increased output of bad 
work. It is time too that reviewers should understand 
that they must write competently themselves before their 
judgment can be respected. 

London. 


Claudius” 


Mr. Jack Lindsay’s review of my “I, Claudius” is 
generous, but may I be allowed to answer his criticism of 
certain historical points. First about Tiberius. Mr. 
Lindsay suggests that if I had read my authorities with 
more attention I would have done Tiberius greater justice. 
But Claudius, who is telling the story, had as a young man 
twice been publicly slighted by his uncle, and also suspected 
him as the murderer of his beloved brother Germanicus ; 
and I do allow him to give Tiberius a fair due for his services 
to the state before his notorious collapse after Livia’s death. 
As for Tiberius’s meanness, that is not my own invention 
as Mr. Lindsay suggests. Suetonius calls him ‘‘a very 
niggard of his purse”’ both in private and public, and 
proves his case clearly by a number of instances. As Tiberius 
cheated Claudius of his legacy under Livia’s will, Claudius 
would not be likely to conceal that trait of his uncle’s. 

As for Claudius and Cesar-worship, he was forced to 
accept the Augustus cult, as he was forced to accept the 
monarchy, in spite of his moral scruples, but did all that he 
could to discourage divine honours being paid to himself. 
His letter to the Alexandrians, recently discovered, shows 
his personal distaste for the business clearly enough. 

Mr. Lindsay suggests that the epigram which I attribute 
to Catullus is anachronistic. But on Asinius Pollio’s 
historical writing, Pollio was only Catullus’s junior by 
eleven years, and we have no certain knowledge of the 
date at which he began writing history—he certainly had 
a literary reputation for other work when only a lad—nor 
do we know certainly how long Catullus lived after the 
last poem of his which can be dated, namely 47 B.c., when 
Pollio was thirty years old. He may well have lived a great 
deal longer. In fact the poem about his farm which people 
who wanted to tease him, he wrote, called a Sabine farm, 
but which his real friends called a Tiburtine one, suggests 
that he lived long enough to know and dislike Horace’s Odes. 

Majorca, Spain. ROBERT GRAVES 


Linpsay S. GARRETT 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “ The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 19th 
of the month. 
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For the Collector 


THE BOOKMAN 


DYER’S ‘“GRONGAR HILL” 
by lolo A. Williams 


NE of the best known poems of the age of Pope is the 
“Grongar Hill’”’ of John Dyer. Yet it owes its 
celebrity to the fact that, though it was of Pope’s 

age, it was not of his school. Metrically it harks back to 
the octosyllables of Milton. And in subject it shows, 
simultaneously with James Thomson’s “ Winter,’”’ an 
appreciation of natural beauty and of the landscape of the 
British country-side, which was somewhat lacking in the 
metropolitan poets of the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. 

Dyer was a Welshman, born about 1700 at Aberglasney, 
in Carmarthenshire. He was at school at Westminster. 
His father was a lawyer and intended his son to be one too. 
But John Dyer on his father’s death gave up law and took 
to painting, being a pupil of Jonathan Richardson. Pre- 
sumably therefore Dyer was something of a portrait 
painter, but we also know that he wandered about South 
Wales painting “‘ the ancient ruins and picturesque features 
of the scenery.” I have never seen a picture or drawing 
by him, whether portrait or landscape, though I should 
very much like to do so. It is not however from the point 
of view of the collector of works of art, but from that of the 
book-collector, that I am at the present concerned with 
Dyer. Let it be enough to say that, like so many artists, 
he visited Rome, whence he returned in 1740 and published 
his poem, ‘‘ The Ruins of Rome.” Neither it nor its suc- 
cessor, ‘‘ The Fleece,”’ issued in 1757, is of much importance. 
Apparently Dyer found painting unremunerative, for in 
1741, having been ordained, he became vicar of Catthorpe, 
in Leicestershire. Subsequently he held other livings and 
died in 1758. His wife, a Miss Ensor, was said to be a 
descendant of Shakespeare. 

His fame rests to-day almost entirely upon “ Grongar 
Hill.” According to Leslie Stephens’s article in the 


“‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” the final form of this 
poem was published in 1727, an earlier version having 
appeared in Savage's Miscellany.”” This supposed 1727 
edition is something of a mystery. Certainly I have never 
seen one, and I suspect it may be an error. There were 
however three publications of the poem in 1726, each show- 
ing it in a different stage of development. 

The earliest form of ‘‘ Grongar Hill’’ seems to be that 
in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems and Translations By Several 
Hands ”’ edited by Richard Savage. This book is a hand- 
some octavo, printed for Samuel Chapman and dated 1726, 
The collector should note that it is found in two issues, the 
later of which can easily be recognised by the fact that 
fourteen leaves (A2 to a7) have been suppressed in the 
preliminaries and four new leaves put in their place. This 
does not affect Dyer’s poem in any way, but the collector, 
even if his interest is primarily in this one piece, may prefer 
to have the book in its first issue—though I believe the 
second issue is in fact much the scarcer. ‘‘ Grongar Hill” 
occupies pages 60 to 66, and is in the form of an irregular 
ode. The opening lines are : 

“Fancy ! Nymph, that loves to lye 
On the lonely “Eminence ; 
Darting Notice thro’ the Eye, 
Forming Thought, and feasting Sense : 


Thou! that must lend Imagination Wings, 
And stamp Distinction, on all worldly Things !”’ 


In this shape the poem, though it contains some good 
passages and some ideas that were later put to fine uses, 
certainly lacks spontaneity and does not grip and hold 
the reader’s attention as a good poem should. Another 
miscellany dated 1726 however contains what is regarded 
as the final version of the poem. This book is the “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems, By Several Hands,”’ edited by David Lewis 


60 Mifcellaneous Poems 


GRONGAR HILL. 


By Mr. Joun Dyer, of Car- | 
marthenfhire. 


\Ancy ! Nymph, that loves to lye 
On the lonely Emincnee ; 

Darting Notice thro’ the Eyc, 

Forming Thought, and feafting Senfe: 
Thou ! that maft lend Imagination Wings, 
And {lamp Diftin@ion, on all worldly Things! 

Come, and with thy various Hues, 

Paint and adom thy Sifer Mute. 
Now, while the Sua’s bot Courfers, bounding high; 
Shake Lufire on the Earth, and burn, along the Sky. 


and TRANSLATIONS, 


0. 
More than Olympus animatcs my Lays," 
Aid me, o’erlabour'd, in its wide furveys ; ¢ 
And crown ics Surnmit with immortal Praife : 
Thou, aweful Gromgar / in whofe mofly Cells, 
Swectly-mufing Quiet dwells : 

Thou ! deep, bencath whofe thado’wy Side, 
Oft, my fick Mind ferene Refrethment took, 
Near the cool winding of fome bubbling Brook : 
There have 1, penfive, peofs'd the grafly Bed, 
And, while my bending Arm foftain'd my Head, 
Stray‘d my charm’d Eyes o'er Towy's wand'ting Tide, 
Swift a8 a Start of Thought, from Wood to Mead, 
Till tir'd Refic@tion had no Veid to fill. 


Mil. 
Widening, bencath the Mountain's buthy Brow, 
‘Th’ unbounded Landskip foftens off below ; 
No 


The earliest form of ‘‘ Grongar Hill,’’ published in a miscellany issued by Savage in 1726 
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and printed by J. Watts. Lewis (1683 (?)-1760) was 
another Welshman. He seems to have been an Usher at 
Westminster, and Dyer was only one of several old West- 
minster boys represented in this miscellany. In Lewis’s 
collection, ‘‘ Grongar Hill ’’ (which occupies pages 223-231), 
appears in a very different and vastly superior form, being 
entirely recast in octosyllabic couplets. 
the opening runs thus : 


In this version 


“* Silent Nymph, with curious eye ! 

Who, the purple Ev’ning, lye 

On the Mountain’s lonely Van, 

Beyond the Noise of busy Man, 

Painting fair the form of Things, 

While the yellow Linnet sings.” 
How very much better is that simple, direct approach, with 
its concrete statements replacing the abstractions of the 
version in Savage. How much more effective too are the 
easy-running octosyllabic couplets than the cumbrous 
“ Pindaric ”’ stanzas in which Dyer first wrote. 

These two versions of ‘‘ Grongar Hill’’ have long been 
known both to students of English literature and to book- 
collectors with a fondness for the poetical publications of 
the eighteenth century. There exists however a third, and 
in some ways intermediate version, which is much less 
widely known, since the book in which it is to be found 
is a very rare one. 

This third miscellany is a small octavo in half-sheets, 
“ printed for T. Warner, in Pater-Noster-Row.’’ The title 
is ‘‘ A New Miscellany: Being a Collection of Pieces of 
Poetry, from Bath, Tunbridge, Oxford, Epsom, and other 
Places, in the Year 1725. Written chiefly by Persons of 
Quality. To which is added, Grongar Hill, a Poem.”’ I do 
not know the name of the editor, and the book is undated. 
We can however fairly safely assume that it also was 
published in 1726. 

In “‘ A New Miscellany ’’ Dyer’s poem is for the most 
part cast in its final octosyllabic couplet form. There 
are however some passages in which the rhymes fall either 
alternately or at other intervals; and the whole poem is 
rather longer than in Lewis’s Miscellany, there being one 
hundred and seventy-four lines as against the one hundred 
and fifty-seven which Lewis printed. It seems therefore to 
represent a stage at which Dyer’s rewriting of the piece 
was not quite complete. 

Here again we see the superiority of the Lewis version. 
In the ‘‘ New Miscellany,” for example, occurs this passage : 

“A little Rule, a little Sway, 
A Sun-Beam in a Winter's Day: 
So long the Monarch grasps his hold, 
So long the Miser sees his Gold, 
So long we bloom, so soon we pine, 
So long we taste, so soon resign, 


Life glides away from you to me, 
The World’s a Caravansery.” 


A skilful and unusual piece of moralising—yet how much 
more effective it becomes when Dyer has polished and 
whittled the eight lines down to a final four : 


“A little Rule, a little Sway, 
A Sun-beam in a Winter’s Day 
Is all the Proud and Mighty have, 
Between the Cradle and the Grave.” 


It is unfortunately impossible to go further into the com- 
parative merits of these three texts, but a few final words 
must be written of the books that contain them. 


None of 
them is particularly common. 


Bought in the West End, 


I suppose, either Savage or Lewis would cost you three or 
four pounds. Incidentally, Lewis’s book of 1726 is usually 
tound accompanied by a second collection of poems, which 
he issued in 1730. The ‘‘ New Miscellany ” is the rarest 
of the three. The last copy of it which I remember seeing 
sold for {7 in the auction-rooms a couple of years ago. 
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Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman” 


Readers of THE Bookman who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


If you can write an entertaining letter there is the prospect 
of your being able to devote your spare time to a hobby that is 
not only the most interesting of all, but is highly remunerative 
—writing ‘‘ free-lance ’’ articles and short stories for the Press. 
There are editors in London who find it very difficult to get 
the right material to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contribu- 
tions the rejection slip is an all-too-common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the funda- 
mental rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is extremely fas- 
cinating, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
ducesaleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you not 
necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential writer. If 
you're not he’ll tell you so, and in either case there is no obligation. 


Inundated 
with w 
“Ever since I started your 
lessons I have been fortunate 


enough to be inundated with 
work,” reports a student. 


Another writes: ‘“‘I have had 
a humorous article accepted by 
the Birmingham Gazette—my exer- 
cise for Lesson 7. This makes 
my thirtieth acceptance since 
starting the Course, so I feel I am 
really beginning to get on. I 
must thank you for all the help 
you have given me. I really had 
no idea that any correspondence 
course could be so splendid, and 
I am quite sure that no other has 
quite that personal note that you 
manage to achieve.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(2d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding 
that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever : | 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and Short | 
Story Writing. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| __ (») A free copy of your prospectus, “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” | 
| with full particulars of your postal tuition. | 
| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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E. A. OSBORNE 


concludes his bibliographical 
account of the works of 


OR reasons which I cannot adequately explain but can 
F only guess at, the next book, Captains All, is one of 
the scarcest of all the later Jacobs, and is only rivalled 
in that way by the War-time book, The Castaways. It was 
the first book handled by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, the 
publishers of all Mr. Jacobs’s recent books, and possibly 
they ordered a smaller initial printing than some of the 
earlier publishers had been accustomed to use. Certainly 
in a very short space the book was reprinted several 
times. Unfortunately Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have 
found themselves unable to supply me with the exact 
number, or even approximate numbers of the first printing 
orders, so that I cannot support my assumption with fact. 
The book was issued in the colour and style of the other 
signature bindings; the designs on front cover and spine 
both show a “‘ captain ’’ with a churchwarden pipe. There 
would appear to be two states of the first edition, of which 
the second is in my opinion the scarcer. The page numbers 
of the first pages of each story are in smaller numerals 
centred at the foot. In the earlier state these are missing 
from pages 221 and 245. In later copies they are supplied. 
I have examined many reprints and they all have the 
numerals present. Moreover the design on the front cover 
of the later state shows signs of wearing of the block, the 
criss-cross of the patch on the “‘ captain’s ’’ trousers being 
in some cases almost blocked out. 

Short Cruises, the only book of Mr. Jacobs published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett (April 27th, 1907), is especially in- 
teresting to me because it is a clear case of the value of original 
end papers. There is a school of thought, or rather lack of 
thought, to which a gentleman who described a recent 
catalogue of mine as “‘ bookselling gone mad’’ belongs, 
which finds it convenient to pass a conscientious attempt at 
arriving at the real status of a book as mere bibliographical 
virtuosity. To any such, the following deductions from 
the variant end papers of Short Cruises will prove particu- 
larly nauseating. The book occurs with designed end 
papers on cream calendered paper, and with plain end 
papers of the same quality that is used for the sheets of 
the book. The British Museum copy is useful, for it bears 
a reception date corresponding with the date of publication, 
and has the designed end papers, which carry a repeat 
design of the H. & B. monogram on a faint all-over ground 
pattern, the design being printed in a neutral tint. Mr. 
Jacobs’s own copy, in which he had written a date a day 
or two ahead of the actual publication day, also carries 
the monogrammed end papers. My copy of the plain 
end papered state has a presentation inscription: ‘‘ To 
Daddy, Xmas 1907.” Examination of other novels pub- 
lished by the same house during this month revealed the fact 
that all carried the designed endjpaper, which was obviously 
a house style. The presumption is that a later binding 
order found the binders out of the house style and com- 
pelled to use the sheets of the book as a substitute. Short 
Cruises is bound in the signature style of binding, with a 
sailor playing an accordion to an admiring girl-urchin on 
the front cover, and a riverside scene vignette on the spine. 
The blocking of the cover in the later state shows, as usual, 
signs of the wearing of the blocks. 


HE first American edition was published about a week 
later than the English by Messrs. Scribners, and is in 
fawn cloth lettered in dark brown, and decorated in 

lighter shades of brown and light blue. 

Salthaven, published by Messrs. Methuen on October 8th, 
1908, is one of the few books which are virgin of irregu- 
larities. It is, incidentally, according to Mr. Jacobs’s own 
statement, the book he most enjoyed writing. Certainly 
it is the best of his novels. In it Messrs. Methuen departed 
from the signature format, the book being issued in smooth 
ivy-green cloth, lettered in gold and decorated in the 
vignette style in black and gold. It carries a forty-page 
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catalogue dated August, 1908. The first edition consisted 
of sixteen thousand copies, and this, the largest tirst 
printing to this date, may account for the fact that Salt- 
haven is by no means uncommon in fine state. 

The first American edition of Salthaven was published 
by Messrs. Scribners on October 15th, 1908. It is an 
attractive book, lettered and decorated in black with 
touches of red, and is especially interesting to collectors 
who are admirers of Mr. Will Owen, because it carries 
forty-four illustrations, including the twelve which appear 
in the English edition. 


N October 21st, 1909, Messrs. Methuen published 
Sailor’s Knots, another agreeable book for those who 
dislike complications in their books. There are no 

states or issues known to me, and the reverse of the title 
page clearly indicates whether the book is a first edition or 
areprint. It is in the signature binding, with a sailor tying a 
huge knot on the front cover, and a waterside vignette on the 
spine. One interesting fact about the book is that while 
the first edition was issued without a dust-jacket, some 
part of the fourth edition and the whole of the fifth edition 
(1910) were furnished with dust-jackets. The inserted 
catalogue is dated September, 1909, and as the second 
edition rapicly followed the first in the same month of 
publication, and also carries this catalogue, it is extremely 
unlikely that any other list occurs in the book. Ten 
thousand copies of the first edition were printed and 
published, and it is my experience that the book is not 
scarce. Messrs. Scribners published the American edition 
on November 6th, 1909. 

Ship’s Company also presents no peculiarities. It was 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton on October 14th, 
1911, and although the publishers find themselves unable 
to reveal the size of the first edition, judging by the fre- 
quency with which it turns up in fine state it was a very large 
first printing. This is the first of the Jacobs books on which 
I have seen a dust-jacket, although Messrs. Dodd, Mead in- 
form me that there was a light brown dust-jacket printed in 
black on the first American edition of The Lady of the Barge. 
The jacket of Ship’s Company is orange, lettered in a very 
deep blue, and decorated with the front cover and spinal 
designs by Mr. Will Owen for the signature binding of the 
book. The illustrations are line blocks helped out with shad- 
ing mediums, and are printed on the sheets of the book 
—uncalendered paper; rather an optimistic venture and 
certainly with far less pleasing results than usually 
achieved. The book is undated, but reprints are biblio- 
graphically labelled and have also the preliminary un- 
paginated blank leaf and the blank leaf, that precedes 
the text and collates (xiii, xiv), omitted. The first American 
edition was published exactly one week later by Messrs. 
Scribners who, it may be mentioned to save further vain 
repetition, published all the American editions after The 
Lady of the Barge. 

Night Watches has proved something of a nightmare to 
me. There are certain textual variants which definitely 
refuse to be thrown into any simple order. But there are 
one or two facts that do point a useful moral to those 
bibliographical adventurers who rush at conclusions from 
dropped letters or words, as certain of our pundits have in 
the case of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s The Good Companions, to 
quote only one example among many. To me the attempt 
at deduction from the evidence of successive states of a 
wearing type is extremely interesting, and, I think, as 
important as ‘‘ impression ’’ is to a collector or cataloguer 
of fine prints. But whereas, in the consideration of a print 
or even a book of woodcuts, the scrutiniser can consider 
the result of the operation known as a “ pull”’ as a whole, 
the student of typography must regard the inner or outer 
forme as his unit of\impression, and must realise that a 
deficiency in the inner forme may be noticed and corrected, 
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while a letter or word in the outer forme may be gradually 
becoming more and more battered and worn. I make no 
apologies for ascending to these technicalities, for I feel 
strongly that nobody should venture far into what Mr. 
Newton has called ‘‘ this book-collecting game” without 
some technical knowledge of the materials and operations 
that go to make a book. In this connection I was delighted 
with the insistence placed by Mr. I. A. Williams on the 
necessity of regarding the inner and outer formes as the 
bibliographical units and not the books, in that admirable 
book of his reviewed in THE Bookman of March: Points 
in Eighteenth Century Verse (Bibliographia No. VII). If 
there are sufficient people interested in the fundamentals of 
book-collecting, the editor of THE BookMAN may be per- 
suaded to commission some articles on the subject from 
experts of the calibre of those who have contributed to the 
success of the Bibliographia series. This form of biblio- 
graphy is far more valuable than author-bibliographies 
or check-lists or books of points ; for it lays down certain 
principles, and 
indicates methods 
of attack which 
enable the col- 
lector, after 
some practice in 
their application, 
to come to his 
own intelligent 
and logical de- 
cisions in pro- 
blems that arise 
from his books. 
All of which 
is to preface the 
following remark, 
that Night 
Watches is an in- 
teresting example 
of a book with 
various textual 
states, which 
careful observa- 
tion of many 
copies might be 
able to resolve 
into a definite 
order, and also of 
a binding variant 
which is especially 
educative in the 
consideration of 
books of its own vintage year, and is also fairly useful in 
the general consideration of modern secondary bindings. 
Night Watches was published on October 2nd, 1914 in a 
normal signature binding. It is in fact the last of this 
style of binding to appear. Although the illustrations are 
by Mr. Stanley Davis, the cover design, and extremely 
good it is, of a night watchman asleep on a box, appears to 
be signed ‘‘Simpson.’”’ Mr. Joseph Simpson has done 
some splendid Strand drawings for Mr. Jacobs’s stories, 
but as far as I am aware they have not appeared in book 
form. In the earlier issues of the book the spinal lettering 
is, as was Customary before the War, in gold. In passing, 
I might mention that the best lettering was from pure gold 
foil and indeed still is, and that the expression “ gilt ’’ is in 
many cases a misnomer. Later issues of the book are 
lettered on the spine in black from the same brasses, and 
this form of lettering is much more effective than gold 
lettering. I had already, from observation of second 
editions, etc., decided on the priority of the gold over the 
black ink when, in going over a very interesting bindery— 
Gordon Innes & Co., Ltd.—I came in contact with a man 
who had been concerned in the production of the cases of 
this book. Besides confirming my presumption, he 
explained the reason for it. This reason will, I think, 
prove interesting and instructive to those who study book 
structure. Before the War the majority of the gold leaf 
used for all purposes in England was prepared in Germany 
where the goldbeaters, a highly skilled body of men, had 


W. W. Jacobs surrounded by some of the actors at the A.T.P. Studios, Ealing, during 
the taking of ‘‘ The Skipper of the Osprey,”’ a colour film, directed by Norman Walker 
with scenery by Edward Carrick. 
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some trade secret whereby they could beat a much finer 
leaf than the majority of English workmen. With the 
outbreak of war the supply from this source ceased, and the 
numerous users of the commodity were thrown back on 
the scanty supplies, frequently of an inferior quality, pre- 
pared by English beaters. Consequently the price became 
prohibitive, and at first an imitation foil was used. But 
this tarnishes very quickly, so badly indeed that I have 
known misinformed booksellers to ask for books blocked in 
green that were actually originally blocked in imitation 
gold foil which had subsequently turned greenish in colour. 
The alternative to this unsatisfactory blocking was blocking 
in coloured inks; and once the publisher had realised, 
what is now self-evident, that a case well blocked in ink 
is longer readable than if similarly blocked in gold, so long 
as the blocking and cover material are in sufficient contrast, 
he had no desire to return to the expensive use of gold. 
In a run of twenty thousand cases the gold must have been 
no small item of expense. I have at the time of writing 
this four copies of 
Night Watches on 
my desk. One 
has a spine 
decorated in pure 
gold which shines 
bright and clear ; 
another has the 
spine in a dull 
gold, which looks 
very like a cheap 
gold paint and 
has no brightness 
in it at all; the 
other two, includ- 
ing a copy in the 
original dust- 
jacket, have 
blocking in black 
ink. I am in- 
clined to regard 
these as the 
successive states 
of issue. Cer- 
tainly the gold 
precedes the 
ink. 

Whether or not 
the argument 
about War-time 
inferiority of 
materials is 
equally applicable to typography I cannot say, but 
undoubtedly the presswork of Night Watches is very 
poor. The illustrations, on the other hand, printed in 
black and sepia half-tone on cream art paper, are first- 
rate. There was a dust-jacket of uncalendered brick-red 
wrapping paper, printed in black and decorated in the same 
colour with the front cover design (with the addition of a 
flat wash of blue to the watchman’s coat), and with a 
modification of the spinal design. To return to the press- 
work—the page is badly inked and spotty, and letters 
are dropped out and clumsily inserted by hand. The book 
is a happy hunting-ground for the dropped letter fan, and 
adequately to analyse its defects and throw them into some 
sort of order would require the patience and genius of a 
Dr. Thorndike and the technical knowledge of a Meynell, 
Johnson or Maxwell. I have never seen two copies that 
even at a first cursory glance were exactly the same. The 
word “‘all”’ on page 73 occurs in various states of decrepitude, 
and as soon as one begins to combine this with the other 
variations the subject goes off into the realms of mathe- 
matical probability, where I for one am lost or lingering far 
behind. Nevertheless I think it a fascinating illustration of 
the philosophy of change of Heraclitus which may be here 
modernised to—‘‘ You cannot pull two exactly similar 
impressions from a forme, for the ink, the type, the paper, 
the machine and you are not the same.” 

A caveat concerning the observation of dropped letters 
should be observed here by those who are not too well 
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acquainted with the intricacies of book-making. It may 
well happen that the earliest printed sheets go last to 
binder, and therefore that the first binding dispatched to 
the publisher consists of the latest printing of the sheets. 
The cases however will most probably—here again it is not 
certain—be the earliest prepared. If you adopt the view 
that I hold, and that many consider heretical—that a book 
is not born as a book till it is published—then you will 
have no difficulties with your points and issues. For you 
the trouble about Zuleika Dobson will be resolved when you 
hear that, on the day of publication, copies in smooth cloth 
and copies in rough cloth were simultaneously sold across 
the counter of the publishers’ trade. Carrying the analogy 
to a newly-born child still further, you will regard all the 
typographical and binding variants as pre-natal influences, 
and while granting the importance of these as do modern 
psychologists in child-study, you will consider them of 
secondary importance in modern books. 


ECAUSE it appeared in the early stages of the War and 
contains so many really fine stories (Bed Cases is one 
of Mr. Jacobs’s very best), Night Watches seems to have 

been read, reread, infected, disinfected and generally to have 
passed in a very short time from puerile purity to the well- 
worn aspect of a much-read man. Consequently in really 
fine state Night Watches is rare. This is its crowning 
virtue ; for I know of many men in the trenches who 
beguiled the ghastly night watches with its delightful pages. 

The first American edition was published on October roth, 
1914. 

The only purely War-time production of Mr. Jacobs’s pen 
is The Castaways, issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
on November 30th, 1916. For some reason the American 
edition lagged far behind and did not appear till 
January 20th, 1917. In this book the signature binding 
was discarded in favour of a very pleasing combination of 
pale and dark blue; though some of us may have heaved 
a sigh at the passing of the indescribable signature binding. 
While there are no traps for the unwary in the first edition, 
there is one peculiarity that might lead a casual observer 
to imagine that a perfect copy was imperfect, and that is 
the use of the first leaf of the first signature and the last 
leaf of the last signature as the pastedowns for the end 
papers, so that strictly speaking there are no end papers. 
This is a peculiarity of certain old books and certain series, 
i.e. Arrowsmith’s Library in the eighteen nineties, and it 
is a thoroughly bad practice. If, as frequently happens, 
the end paper is taken out, then the cognate leaf—in this 
case either 5, 6 or 295, 6 falls out. Granted that the best 
bibliophiles do not tear out end papers, but in my nonage 
when Euterpe (I think that was the lady’s name) inspired 
me, I wrote lyrics on end papers, and there were people 
sufficiently in love with them to want them, and if I had 
not read the book they had to have the end paper. Mr. 
R. B. McKerrow has: commented on the difficulties of 
collating books made up in this fashion in that best of all 
serious bibliographical works, An Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy (18s.; Oxford University Press). I think my own 
method—i.e. to collate the pastedown as page 1 of the 
text—the obvious and only way. But there may be dis- 
sentients. There usually are. There should be no diffi- 
culty about distinguishing the first edition, for it is dated 
MCMXVI at the foot of the title page, and bound in pale 
blue art vellum lettered in dark blue on the spine, and 
lettered and decorated (with a seascape vignette) in the 
same colour on the upper side. But I have frequently been 
offered the undated three-and-sixpenny reprint of this 
and the two later books by the more haphazard booksellers. 
There are no illustrations, but there was a pictorial coloured 
dust-jacket showing the “‘ castaways ”’ just after landing. 
Presumably because it was issued during the War and 
voraciously read as escape literature, this book is in my 
experience almost as scarce in fine condition as Many 
Cargoes. In point of absolute fact I have, including Mr. 
Jacobs’s own copy, seen but three fine copies. 


N Deep Waters, published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
on August 29th, I919, appear the only references in Mr. 
Jacobs’s work to the Great War, in the form of the two 

sketches, Bedridden and The Winter Offensive; based on 
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his experiences when members of the Inns of Court O.1.C. 
were billeted on him. The sketches originally appeared in 
the Gehenna Gazette and the Hades Herald, magazines pro- 
duced in the camp at Berkhampstead, where Mr. Jacobs was 
then living. Deep Waters is in fawn cloth blocked in black 
and dark blue, with a modification of the frontispiece on 
the front cover and a vignette of a night watchman on the 
spine. The list of books on the reverse of the half-title 
has Diatston for D1ALsToneE, but I have never seen a copy 
of the first edition with the misprint corrected. There is a 
cream dust-wrapper imitating the cover design. The first 
American edition was published on the same day. 

Sea Whispers, which threatens unfortunately to be 
Mr. Jacobs’s last book of short stories, was published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton on August 31st, 1926. It is 
in mid-blue cloth blocked in black, with sepia half-tone 
illustrations by Mr. Bert Thomas, whose humorous line 
seems peculiarly tosuit Mr. Jacobs’s stories. There is a cream 
art paper dust-jacket, with a three-colour design by Mr. 
Thomas, of a sailor with a parrot. As some sheets of the 
first edition were used for a three-and-sixpenny reprint, 
and as neither the reprint nor the original is dated, the 
former is sometimes offered as a first edition. It is in light 
blue and slightly smaller in size, with a modification of 
Mr. Bert Thomas’s wrapper design on the front cover. 
The first edition has no design ; it is merely lettered. The 
layout of the sheets is very similar, but for a list of new and 
forthcoming novels occupying eight pages in the original, 
a four-page list of the three-and-sixpenny editions, and two 
blank leaves to make up the signature are substituted in 
the reprint. The preliminaries too have been designed 
to fit in with the style of thie other three-and-sixpenny 
reprints. The first American edition was published on 
November 5th of the same year. 

Three “‘ omnibuses’’ have appeared since Sea Whispers. 
The first, Snug Harbour, was issued by Messrs. Scribners 
in 1931 and is not available in England. It is a selection 
from the earlier works of fifty-eight excellent stories and 
has a host of Mr. Will Owen’s illustrations. It is pleasantly 
produced, and all the illustrations are on the sheets of the 
book. 

The Night Watchman, published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton in 1932, is made up of the fifty-six stories in 
the later books—that is, Deep Waters, Sea Whispers, Night 
Watches, Ships’ Company and Captains All, together with 
one story, Love Letters, not previously published in book 
form. Itisa very pleasing piece of book production, bound 
in serviceable coarse linen and printed in large and legible 
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OTE.—Mr. W. W. Jacobs has to his credit seventeen plays. 
Formerly these were written in ccllaboration, but of late 
Mr. Jacobs has, unaided, worked more in this medium than in the 
short story. Space will not allow of a discussion of the plays, all 
of which were, and are, published by Messrs. Samuel Trench in 
England and America. Representative wrappers of the earlier 
plays, including the famous The Monkey's Paw, are illustrated, 
and a checklist of titles is appended : 


The Boatswain’s Mate (in collaboration with H. C. Sargent). 
(1907.) 

The Grey Parrot (with Charles Rock). (1908.) 

The Ghost of Jerry Bundler (with Charles Rock), (1908.) 

The Changeling (with H. C. Sargent). (1908.) 

Admiral Peters (with Horace Mills). (1909.) 

The Monkey's Paw (dramatised by Louis N. Parker). 
(1910.) 

Beauty and the Barge (with L. N. Parker). (1910.) 

A Love Passage (with P. E. Hubbard). (1913.) 

In the Library (with H. C. Sargent). (1913.) 

Keeping Up Appearances. (1919.) 

The Castaway (with H, C. Sargent). (1924.) 

Establishing Relations. (1925.) 

The Warming Pan. (1929.) 

A Distant Relative. (1930.) 

Master Mariners. (1930.) 

Matrimonial Openings. (1931.) 

Dixon's Return. (1931.) 
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Some Recent 
Booksellers’ Catalogues 


by lolo A. Williams 


ESSRS. Myers’s catalogue number 299 contains over 
M six hundred books, of many different types. One 
that catches my eye is the first collected edition 
of the ‘‘ Poetical Works ”’ of David Garrick, published in 
two octavo volumes in 1785. It costs {2 10s. Garrick’s 
best known poem, I suppose, is the epitaph on Hogarth’s 
tomb, which you may read in Chiswick churchyard. In 
the composition of these lines Garrick had the assistance 
of Dr. Johnson. Another piece of Garrick’s verse—once 
highly celebrated—is the ingenious riddle (the answer to 
which is “ chimney-sweep ’’) beginning ‘‘ Kitty, a fair, but 
frozen maid, Kindled a flame I still deplore.’’ For those 
who like the plays of the Elizabethan decadence there is 
(price £6 6s.) the first quarto of John Ford’s ‘‘ The Chronicle 
Historie of Perkin Warbeck’”’ (1634). The first edition 
(1697) of Dr. Walter Pope’s ‘‘ The Wish ”’ (the song which 
Benjamin Franklin sung ‘‘ a thousand times when I was 
young ”’) is offered for £4 10s. And there are many other 
curious and interesting things. 

The Tenth Caxton Head Bulletin, issued by Messrs. 
James Tregaskis, contains, inter alia, a number of papers 
which were once the property of Sir Joseph Banks (1743- 
1820), President of the Royal Society. These relate to 
various scientific subjects, including Cheesemaking, Fire- 
escapes, Unicorns and Writing Ink—to name only a few of 
the less obvious. One series of these papers (priced 
£7 Ios.) concerns the difficulties which Boulton and Watt 
(of steam engine fame) suffered from foreign spies who tried 
to secure their secrets. This correspondence is dated 1787. 
It seems to have originated because Boulton and Watt 
refused permission to a certain Baron Stein to visit their 
works. The Baron was indignant, and wrote complaining 
letters to Sir Joseph Banks. An uncut copy of Chester- 
field’s ‘‘ Letters,’’ two vols., 4to (1774), in the original 
boards but with new backstrips, is priced £45. 

Messrs. Francis Edwards Ltd. send a list (number 571) 
of Atlases and Maps from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. Also included are some books on Cartography, 
and Road Books. So far as the atlases are concerned, 
the arrangement of the items is chronological. The earliest 
of them is Claudius Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Cosmographia,”’ printed at 
Ulm in 1486 by Johann Reger. This is the third edition 
of Ptolemy and is priced £275. The 1511 edition of the 
same book costs £80, and the 1525 edition £50. An 
interesting item is George Lily’s map of Great Britain, 
printed in 1546. It is said to be the first separately printed 
map of Great Britain, and Messrs. Edwards state that the 
only other known copy of it is that in the British Museum. 
The price of the present example is £105. Another famous 
atlas is the ‘‘ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum ”’ of Ortelius, and 
a fine coloured copy is offered for £70. It was printed by 
Plantin at Antwerp in 1592. This catalogue contains a 
number of attractive plates. 

Messrs. Blackwell of Oxford have prepared a catalogue 
(number 351) of Greek and Latin authors, drawn chiefly 
from the libraries of two notable Oxford men—Dr. L. R. 
Farnell, who was Vice-Chancellor in the years 1920-23, and 
Dr. F. W. Hall, President of St. John’s. Nearly two 
thousand five hundred items are included, many at very 
low prices. 

A Miscellaneous List, number 67 (New Series 4) comes 
from Mr. H. M. Fletcher of Enfield, who is successor to the 
well-known business of R. Fletcher Ltd. There are many 
American maps included, and also a long series of engravings 
of American scenery after drawings by W. H. Bartlett. 
The latter were published in 1838, and are offered at 2s. 6d. 
or 5s. each. There are also a good many first editions of 
Conan Doyle, of which I note particularly the two first 
volumes of Holmes stories, ‘‘ The Adventures ” (1892) and 
‘ The Memoirs ”’ (1894), offered together for £7 10s. 
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THE KAISER: An Apologia 


Fabulous Monster. 
By J. Daniel Chamier. 15s. (Arnold.) 


Had Mr. Chamier had a mind more trite than the lively 
intellectual equipment which he possesses, he would have 
scored on the title page of this life of the ex-Kaiser the 
familiar adage, ‘‘ To know all, is to forgive all.” 

No balanced student of European history has ever 
supposed that the pictures given of Wilhelm II in the 
diaries and official biographies of English royalties were 
other than subjective pictures of a complex character. 
No student of the War has ever supposed that the Kaiser 
was quite the megalomaniac and blasphemous aspirant to 
deific honours that the Allied war propaganda made of 
him. 

But it is equally to be doubted if any close student of 
Wilhelm will wholeheartedly share the sympathy which 
his new biographer displays to him. 

The Kaiser was often, twenty or thirty years ago, com- 
pared with Theodore Roosevelt. The careers have much 
in common. In each case one sees the human being handi- 
capped in extreme youth by ill-health—in the one case 
a useless arm and a slight physique and in the other case 
the malady of asthma and a slight physique. Both by a 
tour de force of will conquered the initial handicap. Both 
in young manhood were vigorous. Both were at odds 
with the caste in which they had been bred. Both in 
maturity might have said with the glorious egotism of 
Hugo, “ It is time my name ceased to fill the world,” but 
neither was permitted by temperament to dream that 
such a cessation was possible. The difference is that one 
kept the peace and the other is regarded as having shattered 
it. 

The pyschoanalysts would find in the history of Wilhelm 
a queer combination of complexes. He was not only anti- 
pathetic to his father, but to his mother also. He revolted 
as heartily from the liberalism of his parents as any son 
of the manse might have revolted from the sectarian 
discipline of his training. His coming to power had a 
strange and nerve-racking prelude. His grandfather— 

Wilhelm’s best boyhood friend—died leaving to succeed 
him a man palpably dying. After the few months of 
tragic waiting for the inevitable parental death, in circum- 
stances that must have made on several counts the death 
a welcome release, the young Wilhelm succeeded. 


At his side was the old Bismarck, one of his boyhood’s 
heroes. 


““* When I was Prince of Prussia I used to think: I do 
hope the great Chancellor will live a long while yet, for I should 
be safe if I had him to rule with me.’ The country thought 
so too. There could be no danger of violent decisions from 
a hot-headed young Emperor, provided he did not turn, like 
Rehoboam, from his grandfather’s grey counsellor. But the 
grey counsellor, when the grandfather turned to him, had 
been younger than his king. The skipped generation was a 
fact of unrealised significance.” 


The new king, young, neurotic, impatient, naturally 
egotistical and imbued with the doctrine of the divine 
right, was not long in quarrelling with that grey counsellor. 
He was not long indeed in quarrelling with half the world. 

He strove, there can be no doubt of it, to keep the peace, 
but he was avid of war. He could scarcely be anything 
else, for his conscious memory began with the welding by 
arms of the German State. He believed with pitiful self- 
complacency in the rightness of his attitudes and avowals, 
but he could not realise that an attitude may be over- 
Stressed and an avowal awkwardly phrased. 
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The legend grew—the fabulous monster took shape in 
the imagination of the. world. 

He was even accused of follies that were not his. The 
famous provocative telegram after the Jameson Raid was 
not his. It was his Ministers’, to whom his loyalty was 
such, one remembers, that even when Rhodes in conversa- 
tion twitted him with it he offered no defence. The 
trouble, it is apparent, was not that he had not in him 
the making of a good constitutional monarch on the 
English plan. It was that he so dramatised himself that 
he tended to play now the autocrat and now the faithful 
constitutionalist, each at the wrong moment. 

His personal character suffered when his early friend, 
Philipp Eulenburg, was enmeshed in charges of perversion. 
The charges were true or they were not true. If true, the 
royal friend should have known of the man’s vices. Had 
he known—and condoned ? If the charges were not true, 
a royal and friendly faith might have saved the victim of 
a moral heresy hunt from a persecution that savoured 
more of the Middle Ages than of our times. The placid 
home life, the favourite pose of the domesticated father— 
how did this compare with the revelations of the habits 
of his selected friends ? Was the Kaiser clean and foolish, 
clean and traitorous, or “smirched and even more 
traitorous 

To be the All-Highest is never good for character. To 
be the All-Highest and to have the temperament of a 
highly-strung girl is to make pose the inevitable refuge of 
personal vanity. The pose of Attila, that sent troops to 
the East with the command to leave the enemy with 
nothing but eyes to weep with; the pose of Petronius 
Arbiter in wsthetics and of the late William Spurgeon in 
the domesticities ; the pose of social reformer combined 
with the alternating pose of Emperor by the Grace of the 
Good Old German God—these brought the man at last 
to a position in which he commands Mr. Chamier’s deepest 
sympathy, a monarch forced into war in middle life with 
none of the early zest left to him and with much of the 
old command of his people sacrificed. 

“It was the old anomaly: forbidden to steer, responsible 


for the course. A few ghastly cries, a slow agony of watch- 


ing, and the blame for everything at the end—a _ king’s 
portion.” 


It is possible to see it so—but such treatment is the portion 
of a puppet king, and Wilhelm was never, throughout his 
reign, content to be puppet. He was self-consciously the 
entrepreneur of the puppet show. 

He emerged from the ordeal of 1914-18 with dignity. 
He has lived what must have been bitter years since then 
with equal dignity. 

‘Everyone in Europe was responsible for this war,” 
he is reported to have said. But not everyone had so 
vehemently shaken a mailed fist or so frequently and 
histrionically donned the shining armour, not everyone had 
instigated munition races and competitive fleet building, 
not everyone had so blusteringly threatened or so provoca- 
tively boasted. 

From the time of the partition of Africa to 1914 the 
issue of world peace or world war was in the keeping of 
Berlin. The peace was broken at a time when even the 
chauvinist motives of German national policy demanded 
that it should be kept. 

The trouble was not that Wilhelm was a monster. The 
trouble was that as a diplomat and a monarch he was 
remarkably like a moron. 
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FREEMASONRY—PAST AND FUTURE 


The Freemasons. 


By Eugen Lennhoff. Translated from the German 
by E. Frame. 21s. (Methuen.) 


These Men Were Masons. 


By Hubert S. Banner. With a Preface by Lord 
Ampthill. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


“ FPREEMASONRY is not a secret society : 
society with secrets.” 

It is from that viewpoint that each of these 
books—very different in character and calibre—approaches 
itssubject. Herr Lenn- 
hoff's work has run 
through three editions 
in the original German. 
It is comprehensive and 
readable, and its only 
fault—that English 
freemasonry looms less 
large in the book’s 
perspective than in 
actuality—is graciously 
excused by its author. 
This is explained by the 
fact that English free- 
masonry has been dealt 
with so thoroughly by 
English authors that no 
further detailed survey 
is needed. The work 
does not offer itself as 
an exhaustive history 
of the craft. It is a 
survey of the “ legends, 
history and present 
activities of free- 
masonry throughout the 
world, and a reply to 
post-War attacks on the 
fraternity with a view 
to showing that free- 
masonry may yet be a 
world influence for 
peace and goodwill.” 

Mr. Banner’s book is 
exactly what its title 
suggests. It is a selec- 
tion of ten tabloid 
biographies of great 
men who were devout 
Masons. They include 
Hogarth, Franklin, 
Mozart, Burns, Wash- 
ington, Stamford Raffles, Goethe, Scott, Kitchener and 
King Edward. 

It is, one may assume, common knowledge that masonry 
with the English-speaking peoples has taken a very different 
course from masonry in Europe. In England masonry is 
constitutional but not political. In Europe, in France 
particularly, the matter is ordered somewhat differently. 
The part played by the masonic lodges in the early days 
of the Revolution, the part played under the First Empire 
was great. (Herr Lennhoff’s book has an interesting plate 
illustrating the alleged visit of Napoleon to a lodge.) In 
America it may also be said that at one phase of its history 
masonry was a political instrument. At a later stage it 
suffered a strong eclipse after the long historic but never 
historical “‘ murder by masons.” 

Almost all the leading figures of the American Revolution 
were masons, Alexander Hamilton and Paul Revere among 
them. In Washington’s career masonry was a dominat- 
ing influence. One of his biographers, Sidney Hayden, 
wrote of him : 


“The key to Washington's public and private life is to be 


it is a 


From the engraving 
by A. B. Walter 


George Washington as a Mason 
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by Collin Brooks 


found in his character as a freemason. Throughout his whole 
life is discernible the practice of the sentence coined by him- 
self: ‘The virtues that ennoble mankind are taught, 
nourished and fostered in the halls of the freemasons ; they 
encourage domestic life and serve as a standard for the highest 
duties of the State.’ ’’ 


So deeply enamoured of the craft was the father of his 
country that Lafayette found in him a reluctance to grant 
independent commands to officers who were not brethren. 
During the War of Independence meetings were held regu- 
larly in field lodges, and the whole campaign was dotted 
with romantic incidents of Colonial and English brethren 
meeting in or after 
battle, and of the cap- 
tured regalia of field 
lodges of one side or 
the other being re- 
turned under special 
flags of truce. As Herr 
Lennhoff writes : 


“The Army Lodges 
proved of great value. 
They served as a bond 
of rare strength for the 
motley host of warriors 
fighting for liberty. 
The simplest soldier 
belonging to the lodge 
felt himself fraternally 
one with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his 
masonic generals and 
officers. The ‘ American 
Union No. I’ became 
the celebrated 
field lodge... . In 
the unhappy battle of 
Long Island a large 
number of its members 
were killed and many 
were taken prisoner, but 
the survivors rescued 
the working tools of 
the lodge, carried them 
with them on_ the 
adventurous retreat 
from New York, and, 
on Christmas’ Eve, 
amidst the roar of 
battle, they arranged 
the candlesticks of the 
lodge in a rudely con- 
structed workshop be- 
hind the new line on 
the Delaware. When- 
ever it was possible 
lodge meetings were 
held between battles. 
Washington appeared 
first in one lodge and 
then in another.” 


From “‘ The Freemasons,” by 
Eugen Lennhoff (Methuen) 


The devotion of a soldier of many a generation later, Lord 
Kitchener, as Mr. Hubert Banner tells of it, was no less 
than that of Washington. Probably the annals of the craft 
have no more striking episode than Kitchener’s part in the 
initiation of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

Quite apart from the interest of the biographies which 
Mr. Banner has here brought between his two covers, there 
is prefixed an admirable little essay—‘‘ The Craft: What 
it is and what it isn’t ’’—which may well serve as an intro- 
duction to the standard English works on freemasonry and 
to Herr Lennhoff’s far-ranging survey. 

Herr Lennhoff’s survey of the past is rounded off 
by a useful discussion of the future—useful because it 
comes at the end of a work devoted not to the rela- 
tively placid history of English masonry, but to the 
more troubled history of countries which have as yet 
failed to link the craft to the national life in quite the 
same way. 

The author rightly remarks that when, before 1914, we 
spoke of peace, we meant peace between nations, but 
to-day we have come to such a pass that large sections of 
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the same nation are opposed to each other as the bitterest 
enemies. 

“The endeavours of freemasonry must [he writes] be 
directed towards both external and internal peace. If free- 
masonry will only foster the desire for unity, it can become 
a mighty power. Nota world power of a political or religious 
stamp, but an ethical power whose unity rests upon the 
common possession of the same profound symbolism . . 

“Freemasonry has shown its strength without having 
become a world-wide power. This manifests itself above all 
in the indestructibility of the masonicidea. Lack of organisa- 
tion, the petty jealousies between the systems and all the 
acts of suppression have not succeeded, during the course 
of two hundred years, in rendering it effective. The hopes 
for the future alsu depend upon it.”’ 

Freemasonry has not lacked great prophets—Lessing, 
Fichte, Goethe in Germany, Washington, Hamilton, 
Franklin in America, Voltaire, Concorcet, Danton, Talleyrand 
in France, Garibaldi and Mazzini in Italy, and a host of 
Britons in these islands. The masonic task to-day is no 
whit changed by any change in international circum- 
stances. It is not to perfect a large friendly society and 
to afford recurrent opportunities for the conviviality of 
complacent revellers; it is to spread that system of 
morality which it exists to propagate, and thus to elevate 
mankind to a plane of life where relations are fraternal and 
not fratricidal. 

No casual reader of either of these books, whether he 
be a mason or not, can mistake the zeal for that task which 
animates the true mason in all countries. None can again 
underrate the beneficent part which the craft has played 
in the shaping of the minds of those who have helped to 
shape mankind’s destiny through many generations of 
human endeavour. 


VICTORIAN WALLFLOWERS. By Malcolm Elwin. 
10s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This book is likely to become the classic book of criticism 
on those Victorians who, in various lines and degrees and 
temperaments, rank just below the classic standard of that 
era. Indeed, many of the authors mentioned in this pano- 
ramic survey of popular Victorian literature have deserved 
more both of the critic and the general reader than the last 
few decades have given them. Of ‘‘ Christopher North ”’ 
(John Wilson)—the subject of the first of these reassess- 
ments—was it not Scott who said that he wanted only con- 
sistency and steadiness to make him the first man of his 
age? Yet all his glory lies buried in the dust-laden early 
volumes of Blackwood’s. Other papers deal with Maginn, 
“the Alfred Jingle of literary journalism”; that genial 
companion, the Rev. R. H. Barham; Blackmore of more 
than ‘‘ Lorna Doone’; ‘‘ Ouida ’’ (and Whyte-Melville— 
happily if a little unkindly described as ‘ Ouida in 
breeches ’’). Forster, the most Johnsonian figure of the 
nineteenth century, remembered only as the Boswell of 
Dickens, here stands four-square to the world. Here is 
Mrs. Henry Wood, who knew how to tell a good tale. Here 
is Wilkie Collins, forerunner of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
of Edgar Wallace. Mr. Elwin is far-seeing enough to 
prophesy a revival of interest in Ainsworth as has happened 
with Trollope. This book should result in a wholesale 
and wholesome revival of many interests. Mr. Elwin him- 
self labels it *‘ hybrid ""—a combination of literary history, 
biography and criticism. It is by this we get a true picture 
and correct perspective. There were giants in these days, 
despite all our Stracheyfication. It is Mr. Elwin’s genius 
to have discovered more than mere fossils in the lower 
strata of an epoch of seething literary activity. He makes 
bones live, recreates and creates. 

E. Clark 


THE BOOKMAN 


FROM PSYCHOLOGY TO 
METAPHYSICS 


Aristotle’s Conception of the Soul. 


By E. E. Spicer, M.A.(Lond.). 8s. 6d. (University 
of London Press.) 


It is a far cry from the Schoolman of the Middle Ages 
to the exponent of Behaviourist Psychology, and yet cach 
marks a terminus to the swing of one pendulum. The 
former interpreted nature from a moral standpoint, and 
could speak without conscious analogy of the “ affections ” 
and “‘ antipathies ”’ latent in inanimate objects. The latter 
has sought in his turn to eliminate from human conduct all 
elements of value, and to explain it in terms of physical 
action and reaction. But Behaviourism is already obsoles- 
cent; and in an age when scientists and philosophers 
appear to be shyly approaching one another, like children 
after a long quarrel, we may turn again to that great figure 
who was able to unite science and moral philosophy in a 
single and concrete system. Linnzeus and Cuvier, as 
Darwin said, were ‘‘ mere schoolboys to old Aristotle”; 
and, on the other side, students of human conduct have 
resorted to him again and again for instruction and 
inspiration. 

The famous “ Scala Universi’’ of Aristotle is a system, 
unfolded in many books on most diverse subjects, which 
traces a logical development from the lowest and most un- 
formed manifestations of matter up to a single and self- 
informed Perfection. It is possible for the modern student, 
surveying the whole of Aristotle’s work, to discover in it 
flaws and contradictions. But these all occur at moments 
when he had temporarily lost sight of the conception inspir- 
ing the main structure of his thought. The charge some- 
times levelled against him that he was the slave of a dry 
and mechanical system, is altogether unmerited. His 
insistence on classification, the carefully defined “‘ steps of 
the ladder,’’ mark only a determination to capture and 
hold down his fluid and protean conception of the universe. 

But his knowledge of natural science was limited by his 
age, and by far the most valuable part of his work is that 
which traces the appearance and development of life, or 
“soul,” upon the great scale of existence ; and it is this 
which forms the subject of Miss Spicer’s thesis. Modern 
thought might describe Aristotle’s teaching as ‘‘ an inquiry 
into the phenomenon of consciousness.’’ But such a 
description is not sufficient. For Aristotle is not content 
to deal merely with the problems of perception, appetite, 
memory, dreams, etc., which fall within the province of 
the psychologist. He passes on to the more concrete realm 
of moral and political philosophy and metaphysics. As the 
psychologist had taken over from the biologist, so in his 
turn the philosopher receives from the psychologist the 
material which he informs and explains. 

Miss Spicer’s book does not attempt much more than 
a summary of Aristotle’s doctrine, and contains little 
detailed comment or criticism. The treatment of so vast 
a subject must necessarily be condensed if it is to be compre- 
hensive ; but one must regret that a writer with so wide 
and detailed a knowledge could not have devoted more 
space to a discussion of the special problems which the 
student has to face in Aristotle’s teaching. For example, 
the very sharp distinction which he draws between practical 
and speculative wisdom (¢pévnes and sogia) leaves the 
relation between them insufficiently explained. The 
gpovmos has achieved happiness, the end of human life ; 
and the life of the practical man is not regarded as imperfect 
if he never achieves speculative wisdom. Yet the latter 
is in some sense the meaning and Final Cause of practical 
wisdom. However, such difficulties obviously require a 
book to themselves. Miss Spicer has provided the student 
with a very valuable aid to the comprehension of the 
numerous branches of Aristotle’s teaching on this subject, 
and she is careful to record the views of important modern 
commentators on passages which admit of variant interpre- 
tation. The book is not intended for the general reader 
who has had no previous introduction to Aristotle's 
writings. 


Christopher Serpell 
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TO THE LAND OF THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


The Valleys of the Assassins. 


By Freya Stark. 12s. 6d. 


(John Murray.) 


HE Englishwoman in the Near East to-day possessed 
T of an exploring temperament has a lot to live up 
to. Ever since Lady Mary Wortley Montagu set 

the fashion in the eighteenth century, it has become a 
tradition that solitary women should be tempted to those 


The Rock of Alamut 
From “‘ The Valleys of the Assassins,” by Freya Stark (Murray) 


most uncomfortable parts of the inhabitable globe, those 
mountains and deserts of Western Asia, there to suffer 
greatly and, for some unexplained reason, to write magnifi- 
cently. In the Mesopotamia of a few years ago, still 
trembling from the remembrance of Gertrude Bell, moulder 
and ruler of the new kingdom of Iraq, the legend of the 
exploits and achievements of this remarkable woman had 
impressed itself to such an extent on the popular imagina- 
tion, and consequently on the mind of the new-comer, that 
one was not surprised to meet yet another of these solitary 
travelling Englishwomen in a wretched rest-house of the 
Iraq Railway Company. The pulsating metal, the broken 
palm trees, the desolation of the South Mesopotamian plain 
and, above all, the uneasiness of a country stricken with 
cholera, formed the background to her coming. From the 
_ Mountains of Persia she had come, and to them she would 
return. The thought alone was a comfort in the horrible 
flatness of that disease-laden land. But for the gentleness 
and the wit of the lady one was not prepared. That she 


should have done all she had for no other reason than for 
fun was indeed rather shocking. But we, the young men 
who had lost our perspective, had to believe her. Had 
she written of her adventures ? She had, we learnt later, 
in geographical journals. A little discouraging ; one could 
not imagine the piquancy of conversation being allowed to 
appear in the semi-official terminology of a learned report. 
We hoped that she would one day write a book. And now 
this hope has been fulfilled, and far more fully 
than we could have expected it to be. 

Miss Stark has written something which will 
always hold its place amongst travel books deal- 
ing with Persia and the Near East—a sphere in 
which our literature is already strangely rich. 
She went to North-West Luristan, to look for 
bronzes in the tombs, across the plain of Khava. 
“Very few Europeans,’”’ she remarks, “ travel 
in this country. Sir A. T. Wilson has _ been 
there, and perhaps half a dozen more; and in 
1836 Sir Henry Rawlinson marched his Persian 
regiment across it, locating in his mind as he 
went the vanished nations whose horses grazed 
over these open downs.”’ It was, to say nothing 
more, a dangerous journey. A hunt for buried 
treasure in the western mountains of Persia 
followed. (That it was unsuccessful is neither 
here nor there.) But the great value of the book 
lies in the descriptions of her visit to the valleys 
and fastnesses of one of the strangest sects ever 
known in the history of religion—that of the 
Assassins or Isma’ilites. The Isma’ilites were— 
and are still for that matter—a branch of the 
Shiite sect which comprises almost the entire 
population of Persia. In the eleventh century 
they were exploited by a certain Persian family 
who, to put the matter more briefly than perhaps 
Miss Stark will think permissible, sought, by gradual 
modification of Isma’ilite doctrine to suit every 
type of believer and grade of intelligence, to 
collect enough followers to form them into that 
secret society which afterwards came to be known 
as the Assassins. In 1071, by which time this 
extraordinary doctrine which, as it were, professed 
to be all things to all men, had gained adherents 
from places as far apart as Morocco and China, 
a young Persian called Hasan-i-Sabbah joined 
the sect. He became the first Grand Master of 
the Assassins—the Sheikh-el- Jebel or the Old 

Man of the Mountains, as his name is usually translated. 
Intoxicated beforehand with hashish, the chosen among 
his followers were introduced into the splendid and secret 
gardens of the Sheikh where, surrounded with every 
pleasure known to the Eastern world, their surprise and 
their gratitude to he who vouchsafed such foretaste of 
Paradise was such that the sacrifice of their lives in des- 
perate encounter counted for nothing. Organised murder 
or “‘ assassination’’ became the characteristic of a religion 
that soon became the political instrument for a family’s 
advancement, and the Sheikh, from his mountain fortress of 
Alamut, held sway from North Persia to the Mediterranean, 
on whose shores it was eventually to meet the Crusaders. 

It is strange to think that the Aga Khan is the ruler 
and deified head of this weird sect to-day, scattered as they 
are far and wide from India to Zanzibar; strange to think 
that in 1866 the High Court of Bombay established his 
family’s claim to be the Old Men of the Mountain. 

But it is a good thing that the old deserted castles of 
the Assassins remain if the trials of the pilgrimage to them 
are to produce writing of this sort. R. P. Ross Williamson 
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HAZLITT AND KINGSLEY 


The Fool of Love. 


By Hesketh Pearson. 10s. 6d. net. (Hamish 
Hamilton.) 


Charles Kingsley. 


By Stanley E. Baldwin, Ph.D. Ils. 6d. net. 
(Milford.) 


T would be difficult to imagine a wider difference in 
tone and temperament than is presented by these two 
books, each devoted to the life and work of an English 

man of letters. They stand at the poles apart in method 
and in taste; and the prospective reader may be left to 
make his own choice between the standards they represent. 

Professor Baldwin’s study of Kingsley appears in a series 
of American University handbooks, and has certain formal 
and academic characteristics. It is arranged after the 
usual scholarly pattern: first, a brief biography; then a 
survey of the period, and a consideration of its influence 
upon Kingsley’s literary output ; then an account of each 
of the books; and finally a valedictory essay, summing 
up the qualities and the verdict of posterity upon a talent 
which in its own hey-day was impregnated with the essential 
spirit of the time. The pattern may perhaps be con- 
ventional, but the colours are fresh and vital. Professor 
Baldwin does not overvalue Kingsley ; he admits his short- 
comings—his boyish enthusiasm for a cause and a fight, 
his ‘‘ excessive restlessness’? and his “ unrestrained 
emotion ”’ which, ‘‘ while it sometimes brings forth his best, 
often becomes a snare that makes him reveal his worst.” 
But on the other hand he arrays with generous approbation 
the manly, invigorating qualities which rendered their 
possessor one of the most unaffectedly lovable of English 
writers. ‘‘ He recaptured for the youth of his day the 
chivalry of knightly ages which many thought beyond 
recall. . . . His life in itself was a poem of deep lyric 
passion.’’ The reader closes the book with a sense of 
stimulating companionship, of keen and eager inspiration. 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s Life of William Hazlitt provokes 
an entirely different atmosphere, and reveals a sharply 
contrasted standard of biography. Everyone who knows 
anything about Hazlitt is familiar with the details of his 
wretched infatuation for Sarah Walker, and the hysterical 
vulgarity with which he poured out his confidences in the 
pages of “‘ Liber Amoris.’’ Most of Hazlitt’s admirers have 
been content to relegate the incident to its proper place 
in a decent oblivion. The circumstances are mainly 
pathological. When Hazlitt met this commonplace serving- 
maid he had just passed the climacteric of his fortieth birth- 
day—often a dangerous period in a man’s sexual develop- 
ment. He was physically dissatisfied by his marriage ; 
he had a highly imaginative temperament; and he pro- 
ceeded to invest this ignorant girl with all sorts of romantic 
attributes of which she was entirely innocent. Very soon 
he had lost his head altogether, and made a sad fool of him- 
self by babbling of his emotions to everyone he met. 

The passion passed, as all such aberrations do; but 
Mr. Pearson will not let it pass. ‘‘ The story of his love,” 
he protests, ‘‘ must be told in full, and the prominence 
given to it in the present story of his life is justified, apart 
from larger considerations, by the attitude of his previous 
critics.’’ To these dogmatic statements the only sensible 
reply is an uncompromising negative. There is no reason 
at all why this squalid story ‘‘ must be told in full”’; and 
the distaste which the discriminating reader will feel for 
the enterprise in general is not likely to be assuaged by 
Mr. Pearson’s particular manner of undertaking it. Mr. 
Pearson, although his literary style is always in danger of 
proving feverish and unbalanced, has many qualifications 
as a biographer. His narrative is based on a careful sifting 
of material; it is brisk and alive with character; his 
descriptive passages are often touched with beauty. But 
when he gets launched on the dead sea of the “ Liber 
Amoris,”’ his biography grows intolerably tedious and 
stagnant. The interminably dreary repetitions of Hazlitt’s 
exultations and depressions ; the nasty spectacle of a man 
of genius in thrall to a sordid obsession—the whole business 
in fact—is little short of nauseating. 

Arthur Waugh 


THE BOOKMAN 


BRONTE 


The Shakespeare Head Bronte: The Poems. 
2 vols. 25s. (Blackwell.) 


HESE two volumes contain the whole of the poetry 
written by the four Brontés, edited by Messrs. 
T. J. Wise and S. A. Symington. From facsimile 
manuscripts reproduced it is possible to appreciate the 
difficulty in collating many of the texts. The amount of 
verse written by each of the four is considerable, that of 
Charlotte and Bramwell alone taking up about four hundred 
pages. 

If one be permitted the statement without a proper 
definition of the terms, I would describe the whole of their 
work in these two volumes not as poetry, but as good verse. 
How rarely do they intensify and select their material to 
produce poetry. Honestly though they expose and 
exploit an experience, never does the result immediately 
grip the reader’s sensibility, never does a passage undeniably 
announce itself poetry. This is no reproach to the quartet 
whose talents were evidently elsewhere; but it is a 
generalisation which is worth making, because it may leave 
the reader free to examine their work rather by literary 
than by esthetic standards. 

It is interesting to notice the refinements of difference 
which arises in the verse of these four people, who so often 
were close in their environment and who so often were in 
possession of the same images (say dungeons or drowning), 
At various times they were conscious of one another’s 
activities in verse ; in early years Charlotte and Bramwell 
were working very closely” together in their romantic 
versions of the history of Angria, the imaginary State which 
they filled with so much emotional detail within the grey 
quietness of Haworth Parsonage. 

Bramwell remains rather ineffectually romantic, harden- 
ing from the fixed centre of himself toward an exterior 
circumstance which is limited by his own mind and stylised 
by the process of his imagination. 

Though her elements are similar, Charlotte developed 
in her verse from the point where her brother left off. 
The circumstances of her life, and her violent awareness 
of herself as a woman, forces the pace of her writing and 
almost succeeds in dispersing the shallow romanticism of 
her medium. Hers is an effort not only to sublimate but 
also to validate her experience. One cannot help feeling 
that it is the medium itself which continually holds her 
in check. The interest we retain is chiefly a literary 
interest in the woman who is writing—her self-conscious- 
ness, her gesture of womanhood (though she is no feminist) : 

“Some have won a wild delight, 
By daring wilder sorrow ; 
Could I gain thy love to-night 
I'd hazard death to-morrow. 
“Could the battle-struggle earn 
One kind glance from thine eye, 
How this withering heart would burn, 
The heady fight to try!” 

Turning to Emily Jane, there is again the same element 
in the language and indeed in the medium generally. There 
is also her charming grace of lyricism. Lacking the heat 
of Charlotte’s emotional sublimation, that fierce personal 
element, she is quieter, more observant, her language less 
stylised : 

“None of my kindred now can tell 
The features once beloved so well : 
These dark brown locks that used to deck 
A snowy brow, in ringlets small, 
Now wildly shade my sunburnt neck, 
And streaming down my shoulders fall.’’ 

And lastly, in the work of Anne, not only is there the 
same simplicity: it is deepened. One is reminded again 
and again that her passion is courage : 

“A dreadful darkness closes in 
On my bewildered mind ; 

O let me suffer and not sin, 

Be tortured and resigned.” 


This is the opening of ‘‘ Last Lines,” written after she 
had been made aware “ that her own life was drawing to 
a close.’’ The gentle resignation and the courage is 
characteristic of her. 

John Pudney 
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THE ROMANTIC AFTERMATH 


Shelley. 
By Ruth Bailey. 
worth.) 
After Shelley : The Letters of Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg to Jane Williams. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Sylva 
Norman. 7s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 
S. T. Coleridge’s Treatise on Method. 
As published in the ‘* Encyclopaedia Metropolitana.”’ 
Edited by Alice D. Snyder. 6s. (Constable.) 


HELLEY’S life is in itself a poem, flawed but fascinat- 
ing. Yet to divorce it from the poetry which he 
wrote, as for example M. Maurois did, is to reduce 

it to a charming tragi-comedy. On the whole, and within 
the narrow limits imposed upon her by the series to which 
she contributes, Miss Bailey has avoided doing this. She 
has seldom been able to quote from the poetry, but by 
referring suggestively to it at crucial moments she preserves 
the necessary relationship between it and the life. The 
few critical remarks, too, she allows herself show a shrewd 
insight into what was real and unreal in Shelley’s visionary 
enthusiasm. 

Of all the women whom Shelley loved, Jane Williams was 
the least exacting. After their first meeting he described 
her as “‘ an extremely pretty and gentle woman ”’ and “ not 
very clever.’’ Mary was rather too clever to be comfort- 
able. But Jane, although she could worry over pots and 
pans, had an easy nature, so that she seemed to Shelley, in 
a world of troubles and excitements, ‘‘ a sort of spirit of 
embodied peace.’’ She had had in fact plenty of troubles in 
her own life, chief among them an unfortunate first marriage, 
from which she fled to the protecting but unlegalised arms 
of Edward Williams. And it is probable, as Miss Norman 
suggests in her introduction to these new letters, that the 
same need of her essentially placid nature to find security 
induced her to accept later the ponderous and pedantic 
protection of Hogg. She had been deeply in love with 
Williams ; for Hogg she can hardly have felt more than 
kindly affection. And there is a certain irony in the fact 
that the Jane of “‘ The Invitation ’”’ and ‘‘ The Recollec- 
tion ’’ should have ended her days as the wife of the man 
who had tried to seduce Harriet. But there is little sign 
of that Hogg in the letters which he addressed to her both 
before and after their marriage. Their tone is that of a 
respectable lawyer, middle-aged and _ sententious, still 
capable indeed of appraising the figures of women in a 
rather unpleasant way, but for the most part concealing the 
fact behind elaborate compliments, improving observations 
and occasional stiff and solid witticisms. Hogg was never 
a taking character, though possibly he was not quite as 
devoid of generosity as Miss Norman supposes. Certainly 
these letters suggest that his affection for Jane was sincere, 
and certainly they contain a good deal which helps us to see 
her more clearly, as well as some interesting details concern- 
ing the after-history of more than one of that Italian circle 
of whom Trelawny remarked with some truth, that after 
Shelley’s death ‘‘ we degenerated apace.”’ 

The popular conception of Coleridge is that he did the 
same from the time that he took to opium. Yet no one 
could read the essay which Dr. Snyder has edited so admir- 
ably, without remarking how little the mind of Coleridge 
seems to have been affected by the years of narcotics and 
self-deception. Both its originating and its ‘‘ schematis- 
ing ’’ power are undimmed, although the essay was written 
in 1817 when he was already sitting ‘‘ on the brow of High- 
gate Hill.”’ There is nothing however of the fuddled sage 
in the luminous exposition of the principles of the science 
of method and their application to particular ‘ studies, 
pursuits and opinions.’’ The essay was composed for a new 
“methodical encyclopedia, the Metropolitana,”” which 
Coleridge was asked to superintend. The arrangements 
however broke down, and his share in the venture was con- 
fined to the general plan, and the “ Preliminary Treatise 
on Method ” which we have here and which was cut and 
to some extent rearranged by the editors. This was doubt- 
less one of the reasons why Coleridge later reproduced the 
substance of the essay in a different form in ‘‘ The Friend.” 
H. I’A, Fausset 
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Bar-let. 


Every busy person needs atypewriter. With 
a Bar-Let you can type your correspondence, 
articles, etc., and duplicate reports and 
notices. A perfect typewriter on a small 
scale. Standard keyboard, full 8-inch writing 
line. Every essential for efficient typing and 
duplicating. Travelling case fitted stationery 
container and cleaning utensils. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
NOTE REDUCTION IN PRICE 


Complete with 
£7 7 Travelling Case 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
Typewriter Manufacturers by 


NoTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Appointment to H.M. the King 


Makers of the BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. Tel. Nott. 75141/2 


AUTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed by 
educated male typists. Good clear, black ribbons 
used ; new machines. Novels a speciality, but no work 
too small, not even two-page articles. Play work done 0 
professional playwrights. Ten years’ experience. 9d. 
1,000 words. Send stamp for perfect samples.— ie 
Authors’ Aid Service (B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


TYPEWRITING fist ‘atin 


Hasty indistinct — typed 
Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 words, carbon free. 


intelligently on good paper. 
STEDMAN-B., 15, Carew Road, Ealing. 


EXPERT PUBLISHERS’ READER AND BOOK REVIEWER 
criticises MSS. Detailed individual and constructive reports 
on Novels, Short Stories, etc. Interviews by appointment. 
Brochure from SYLVIASTEVENSON, 12, Henrietta St., W.C.2 


£10 Prize for Best Short Story. Entry form Free. Award pub- . 
lished in Daily Mail. MSS. (all kinds) placed ; first novels a 
speciality.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2, 


Where To Spend Your Holiday 


—T COCKBURN HOTEL, adjoining 
EDINBURGH 
in Bedrooms. Elevator. Garage. Bed, Bath and Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


—SEVERN, WYE 
FOREST OF DEAN 
DEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. Beautiful Guest House (600 ft. up). 
80 rooms, 5 acres, billiards, dancing, tennis, bowls, putting, garage. 50s. to 70s. 


Illustrated Tariff free. 
MAT LOC —SMEDLEY’'S—Great Britain's Greatest Hydro. 
For Hea'th, Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident 
~~ 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 ‘Acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
« day. Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. Telephone: Matlock 
lines). Telegrams: “Smedleys Matlock.” 
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Fiction 


COMPLEXES AND COMPLACENCY 


The Balliols. 

By Alec Waugh. 8s. 6d. (Cassell.) = - 
Breakfast in Bed. 

By Sylvia Thompson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Rumour of Heaven. 

By Beatrix Lehmann. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Weep for Lycidas. 

By Michael Harrison. 8s. 6d. (Barker.) 
Duel. 

By Ronald Fanger. 8s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 
The Ginger Griffin. 

By Ann Bridge. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


T the beginning of his book Alec Waugh tells us that he 
had planned to write a survey of the century but, set- 
ting out to do so, discovered that “‘ so typical is the 

Balliol family of upper middle-class life in London during the 
last thirty years that I had not written many pages . 
before I knew that I was on the wrong tack; that... I 
had better tear up what I had written, start again and tell 
the story of the Balliols.’”” The result is, I think, a document 
of great interest and value; sane, solid and unprejudiced, 
it is a fine example of that fine thing, the typical English 
novel. Mr. Waugh used to be an angry man, but he has 
outgrown anger; he can survey the clamours of thirty 
clamorous years without a jibe. But this does not mean 
that the book is without sympathy; for the drunken 
ex-officer and the women who fought for franchise, those 
familiar Aunt Sallies, he has a profound understanding ; or 
without humour: his portrait of the versifier and the 
poet in the front line together is inimitably done. He 
gives life again to all those forgotten Causes and brings us 
at the last to the London of to-day, the London that is a 
little flat and in which idle hands find mischief because 
there is no Cause at all. 

One can make small criticisms. I am quite sure that 
no young girl of the upper middle-class had quite so much 
liberty as Ruth Balliol in 1914; it is not ‘‘ the United 
Universities Club ” but “ the United University Club,” and 
they are very particular about it; was crazy paving in 
vogue in 1907 or Elizabeth Arden in business in 1914 ? 
—but these are niggling points in face of this magnificent 
whole. 

In her new novel Miss Sylvia Thompson has attempted 
to present simultaneously a day in the lives of the members 
of the complacent Nicholason family, of their servants, and 
of others with whom chance brings them into contact. 
To succeed, this had to be a brilliant book; it is clever, 
but it misses brilliance. The spotlight shifts uncertainly 
to scenes which are wide of the point (Clare at the hair- 
dresser for instance, and Ruth at the Piccadilly), and grows 
a little dim where the book is heavv with the extraordinary 
weight of shallow thinking, the old, old sneers at the Public 
Schools and the British Empire, and the heartlessness of 
the rich towards the poor. The author has, I think, relied 
too much on the novelty of her technique, for devastatingly 
familiar are her earnest young moderns and the fair game 
she finds in the older generation. The excursions into the 
servants’ hali are fresher, and one can only wish that Miss 
Thompson had extended to Sir Frederick and Lady Nichol- 
son the humanity which she shows in her brief study of 
Ackworth, the impeccable parlourmaid. At the end of a 
long day Clare has decided to marry her lover, George 
Cashmore has got a job, and Lady Nicholson has ordered 
breakfast in bed again. And that is all there is to it, and 
it says much for the clean-cut economy of Miss Thompson's 
writing that we have got so far. 

“Rumour in Heaven” is a beautifully written, eerie 
little book, which tells the strange story of the children of 
a ballet-dancer, who becomes insane after their birth and 
dies, leaving them to the care of an absent-minded literary 
father in a tumbledown house and tangled garden between 
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the New Forest and the sea. Matter-of-fact people who 
like a brisk narrative about prosperous characters will have 
little patience with it, but there are others who will tind 
themselves spellbound by the magic with which Miss 
Lehmann creates the atmosphere of Princes’ Acre and 
long haunted by her pitiful picture of Viola and Hector 
and the lovable elder sister who watches over them. [or 
this girl Clare, after great sorrow, the story ends happily, 
but even in her happy ending Miss Lehmann shows fresh- 
ness and originality. Strange as they are, her characters 
live, yet one feels that never in fiction has one met them 
before. Miss Lehmann knows the ways of the Forest and 
gives us some very lovely descriptions of its flowers and 
birds ; and Sherbet, the dog, and Charming, the old cart- 
horse, are delightful beasts. 

In a first novel of four hundred and twelve full pages, 
Mr. Michael Harrison has set out to relate the adventures 
—mostly amorous—of an intolerable young man who 
bears and fully deserves the name of Nigel Caryngton. 
I do not think that Mr. Harrison has any affection for his 
hero; I do not think that he asks our sympathy for Nigel ; 
but while a psychological study of a waster would be 
interesting and dignified by tragedy, this rather racy book 
about a young man who spends his time making love to 
married women, telling other women about it, rubbing 
cold cream on his face and admiring the result in a mirror, 
is at first distasteful and later dull. Mr. Harrison can write ; 
an occasional felicity of phrase indicates that he will write 
well ; and perhaps by that time he will have outgrown the 
desire to shock and the desire to sparkle, and will be old 
enough to let tragedy wear her own sad face. 

“Duel,” translated from the Norwegian, tells the story 
of a lifelong relationship between two men, a success and a 
failure. It probes very deeply into the spirits of both men, 
giving us their thoughts, analysing their impulses, proving 
the inferiority complex which was responsible for the insane 
jealousy of Hallem for Roiter, and the desire for a contrast 
to his own greatness which made Roiter combat again and 
again the suicidal tendency of his friend. Here too is a 
study of youth and its poor fine theories so soon to be 
shattered by the impulse of the unreasoning heart: Rolf 
Hallem seems to me a far truer portrait of young manhood 
than Mr. Harrison in all his four hundred and twelve pages 
has given us. To anyone who is interested in the minds 
rather than in the actions of men, “‘ Duel ’’ will prove pro- 
foundly interesting ; it is not pretty reading ; its stripped 
truth has the cold beauty of a statue rather than the 
coloured charm of a painting, but the fine character of 
Roiter and the noble fortitude of Hallem’s wife make 
it on the whole a cheerful book. As in the majority of 
translations, the difficult passages are well rendered, while 
the dialogue is stilted, full of ejaculations that we never 
utter—‘‘ Ho!” and “ Ha!” and So.” 

It was perhaps a pity after reading ‘‘ Duel’”’ to take up 
“The Ginger Griffin’”’ for, contrasted with the creative 
power of “‘ Duel,’’ Miss Bridge’s book reads like a rehash 
of personal experience—I almost felt that I was condemned 
to the torture of looking at someone else’s snapshot album. 
To forget ineligible Arthur, Amber, a nice girl, fond of 
horses and still fonder of men, travels out to China just as 
Miss Bridge or anyone else has travelled out to China and 
when she gets there she sees all the sights, which is very 
interesting if you have been to China or propose to go to 
China, but if not, not. Although Amber is a nice girl with 
freckles on her nose (which in fiction is a sure sign of moral 
integrity) she has a singularly faithless heart: Arthur is 
quickly forgotten for Rupert ; and when Rupert does not 
come up to scratch, on the strength of some remarkable 
sophistries uttered by an elderly diplomatist with grey 
hair at his temples, who also could “ easily have made the 
world sing for her,”’ she forgoes love and “‘ smiling went 
off to marry Mr. George Hawtrey.’’ If Amber’s emotions 


mean so little to her, it is inevitable that they should mean 
less to us. 
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IF IT WEREN’T FOR THE POLICE 
Panic Party. 


By Anthony Berkeley. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Murder in Public. 
By John Crozier. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The Fleetwood Mansions Mystery. 
By Maurice B. Dix. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


The Cadaver of Gideon Wyck. 
Edited by Alexander Laing. 7s. 6d. 
Butterworth.) 


(Thornton 


F it weren’t for the police, how much easier the lot 
| of the detective-story writer would be! They are 
so obtrusive—poking their noses into everything, 
especially murder—and for the crime novelist there would 
appear to be only three safe ways of dealing with them. 
He can follow Conan Doyle and Miss Sayers, and give his 
private detective an ally at Scotland Yard ; like Mr. Wills 
Crofts, he can rely on his knowledge of police methods and 
give us the working of the official mind ;_ or as Mr. Berkeley 
has done in “ Panic Party,” he can segregate criminal and 
suspects in a spot inaccessible to the Force. 

Unfortunately most of the settings, ordinary or unusual, 
when this third method has been chosen, have been already 
used. Mr. Berkeley’s scheme of an impish ex-Oxford 
don, who invites an ill-assorted party for a cruise, maroons 
them on a deserted island and then announces that there 
is an undetected murderer among them, is a definite strain 
on our credulity. But once we have admitted the possi- 
bility of so lunatic a practical joke, we watch the gradual 
disintegration of the party with an interest that is never 
allowed to flag. For there was a murderer among them, as 
the unfortunate host found to his cost, and Roger Shering- 
ham had to put up some real he-man stuff, as well as a little 
detection, before the opportune ship arrived to rescue them. 
It is a swift and amusing tale, but I still hope for that novel 
of pure detection Mr. Berkeley speaks of in his foreword. 

‘Murder in Public” links a private detective with an 
admiring (but far less intelligent) Scotland Yard inspector. 
Falcon, the North-American Indian, who is Mr. Crozier’s 
sleuth, is of the brilliantly deductive type, and in the un- 
ravelling first of a theatre jewel robbery and then of the 
murder of the leading lady during an actual performance, 
he gives a very pretty exhibition of his powers. The author 
has an acute and inventive mind (witness the ingenuity 
and simplicity of the criminals’ means of inter-communica- 
tion), and he knows his theatre back-stage and front. Even 
if you wince slightly at the words “ dope ’’ and “ gang,” 
you will find this very competent first novel shorten a rail- 
way journey pleasantly. 

The mystery in ‘‘ The Fleetwood Mansions Mystery ”’ is 
why the sinister and evil Henry Grattan was not hanged 
long before he staged the drugged bridge party with a 
corpse in the midst, that resulted in Tommy Randall being 
tried for his life. Even a man whose behaviour was apt 
“to cause a shudder in the Halls of Hell ’’ would find it 
difficult to flourish a revolver so readily in public places 
and get away with it. But everybody in this naive story 
behaves a little oddly, almost as if the author had based 
his style on an early “ thriller’? by the author of ‘‘ The 
Young Visiters.”’ 

“The Cadaver of Gideon Wyck” also reminds one of 
an earlier writer. Even the cumbrous title has a touch of 
Sheridan le Fanu, and the story, except when the author 
strains his effects, is fully as eerie as the plots of that master 
of the macabre. The narrator is a medical student, and we 
find ourselves plunged into the midst of dissections, blood 
transfusions, monstrous experiments, murder and madness. 
Definitely a book for those who like horror piled on horror. 


Marcus Magill 
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A FRENCH NOCTAMBULANT 


A Journey to the End of the Night. 
Translated from the French of Loule-Ferdinend Céline 
by John Marks. 8s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


VER a quarter of a million copies of this book have 
been sold abroad. That fact interests publisher, 
advertiser and public, so it might just as well 

interest a reviewer. France, through Léon Daudet, says 
that it ‘‘ belongs much more to the sixteenth century than 
to the twentieth,”’ but I cannot see why ; Germany, through 
Die Litevarische Welt, says that ‘‘ the physician Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline has justly been called a modern Rabelais,” 
which is absurd ; America, through the New York Heralid- 
Tribune, calls it ‘‘ the most burning, doomful book that has 
yet come out of the France that was to have been regene- 
rated by war ’’—which might mean anything or nothing. 

*‘ Journey to the End of the Night” is an autobio- 
graphical novel. A young medical student goes to the 
War, is sent back for observation as a mental case, finds 
his way to an African trading-post, to New York, and back 
to Paris with the War over. There he sets up in medical 
practice among the poor, attends a number of deaths by 
murder and disease, gets a temporary job at a lunatic 
asylum. That is about all—between five and six hundred 
pages of it. 

It is of course the attitude which counts, though the 
narrative is skilful enough. M. Céline’s distinction is to 
have written a long and perfectly balanced hook, dealing 
not only with the ordinary physical and emotional expres- 
sions of human beings, but with such ingredients of life as 
poverty, unhappiness, dirt and disease, without exploiting 
them for any non-literary purpose. It is in some ways a 
depressing book, but it has its exquisitely comic moments. 
It is never petty and it is never propagandist. The picture 
which he draws might belong, muiatis mutandis, to any 
century, just as Villon’s ‘‘ orduve amons, ordure nous 
affuyt’’ is echoed in every age, however advanced beyond 
medievalism. M. Céline’s problems are not the post-War 
problems of the popular press; they are the riddles of 
the universe, the unanswerable questions which are the 
payment for the privilege of being a thinking beast. His 
characters do not wear coloured shirts; they wear no 
clothes at all, or none that one would be concerned with. 
His approach to the human comedy is not flattering to the 
self-satisfied, nor is it comforting to the timid, but it is a 
perfectly legitimate one. Here are a few representative 
observations : 


“IT refuse to accept war and all that it entails. I don’t 
want it or desire it. I won't resign myself to it. I will rot 
let myself be overcome with self-pity because of it. I simply 


reject it—absolutely refuse to have anything to do with it, 

and all its soldiers.’’ 

“Truth is a pain which will not stop. And the truth of 
this world is to die. You must choose: either dying or lying. 
Personally I have never been able to kill myself.” 

‘“* As you stay on in a given place, things and people go to 
pieces round you ; they rot and start to stink for your own 
special benefit.’ 

“You've got to get your laughs while you can—midway 
between hunger and jail. You must take things the way 
they come.’ 

** Poverty takes the most merciless and cunning advantage 
of the altruism of others, and the kindest impulses of the 
heart are ruthlessly punished.” 

“It would seem that you can always find for any single 
man one set of things on whose behalf he is prepared to die, 
and die at once, and die quite happily. But the chance of 
dying prettily, as he would like, doesn’t always come along.” 

Not particularly cheerful perhaps. But it is my duty 
to state that there is a great deal of that in this book. It 
is also my duty to warn what are called ‘‘ squeamish ”’ 
readers that this is not their meat. No table-legs are 
draped therein, no domestic geography unmapped. And 
to those who are still interested it may be said that the 
book contains magnificent descriptive passages, and 
psychology that Balzac would have called character-study 
and have thoroughly enjoyed. In every way but the trivial 
it is a fine novel. 

The translation cannot have been easy, but Mr. Marks 
has on the whole made an excellent job of it. The proofs 
however should have been read once more. 

Francis Watscn 
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SUBURBAN GARDENS. By Geoffrey W. Henslow. 
5s. net. (Rich & Cowan.) 


When a book is as practical as it is entertainingly written 
there is little more to say. Mr. Henslow has a gift of 
phrase and anecdote that makes this true ‘‘ Enquire 
Within ’’ more than a mere manual. Information there is, 
from A to Z: on the greenhouse and garden-frame ; 
planning ; lawns, paths, rock and water gardens; trees 
and shrubs—with a list of flowering trees, shrubs and shrub 
climbers to ensure bloom in every month; bulbs, roses, 
fruit, vegetables ; pests, ornaments and notes on exhibi- 
tions. To give an instance of the author’s wit. He says of 
annuals and perennials it is a case of the Boat Race, and 
the perennial wins by lengths in popular esteem, while Mr. 
Henslow rightly backs the annual for colour and perfume. 
Again, what a picture he calls up of Victorian flower beds, 
with their sergeant-major’d flowers. The suburban garden 
has established its right to serious consideration, and with 
the greater diffusion of pleasure compensates in some 
measure for the loss of many of our show-places. This 
book gives it the attention it deserves, and Mr. Henslow 
makes its many problems as easy of solution as snipping 
off dead blooms. It is well illustrated and a miracle of 
cheapness. 

E. Clark 


VARIATIONS ON A TIME THEME. By Edwin Muir. 
2s. 6d. (Dent.) 


In these ten poems Mr. Muir gives voice to a generation 
that has had all that it believed in taken away or shattered 
beneath its eyes and is imprisoned in a mood of profound 
disillusionment. To this poet it is Time that is the cheat, 
the enemy. Time is a path that leads into a broken wood, 
an endless journey towards nothing across a boundless 
plain, a phantasmagoric Space-Time landscape or an Old 
Testament wilderness in which we wander like lost tribes ; 
it is 

‘‘a fire-wheel whose spokes the seasons turn, 
And fastened there we, Time’s slow martyrs, burn.” 


A Beautiful Wall Fountain 
From “* Suburban Gardens,” by Geoffrey W. Henslow (Rick & Cowan) 
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The order of the ten variations on this theme, though 
called a poem-sequence, is almost arbitrary ; that is, they 
are not planned to culminate in any definite conclusion. 
In the penultimate poem we find Mr. Muir torn between 
indifference and pity, and in the last, a magnificent piece 
of symbolism, he hints that we are traversing an entirely 
wrong road. Ofa poet in this mood one does not expect any 
reassertion of faith, nor any solution of the problems 
involved, only an analysis of them, The poems are skilfully 
designed in themselves, but form only an indefinite whole. 

Mr. Muir is a master of rhythm and imagery; his 
language has a sombre resonance that is almost Biblical. 
I think he is unique in modern English poetry, even though 
his diction occasionally reminds one of Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Ash- 
Wednesday,” as in— 


““Where did the road branch ? 
Where did the path turn like an enemy turning 
Stealthily, suddenly, showing his other face 
After the knife-stroke ? ”’ 


Though in their entirety these poems are intensely personal, 
There is no poet with whom he can be compared, except, 
perhaps, Rainer Maria Rilke. 


David Gascoyne 


NEARING HARBOUR. By Sir Henry Lunn. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 


This “ log” is that of a man who might see everything, 

his most cherished hopes, seemingly in utter collapse 
around him, and yet his soul would always retain its 
fortitude and magnanimity. Few men can have 
enjoyed quite so crowded a life, of ‘‘ navigation 
difficult and dangerous.” At eighteen Sir Henry 
Lunn founded a world-famous business. At twenty 
he decided to become a missionary in India, and 
began a six years’ course in arts, medicine, divinity. 
Ill-health compelled him to abandon India; he 
resigned from the Methodist ministry, and declined 
the offer of Archbishop Temple of reordination as 
assistant to Archdeacon Farrar at Westminster. In 
1891 he became editor of the Review of the Churches, 
and from that time much of his work was towards 
the reunion of Christendom. He had to do with 
Archbishops Benson, F. Temple, Davidson, Lang and 
William Temple; with the great Free Church 
leaders ; with Cardinals Manning and Merry del Val. 
Towards international pacifications he interviewed 
King Edward, the Kaiser, Presidents Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Coolidge — there is much (succinct) of 
America. He was a man of the world, a man who 
was able to make his mark in the world because he 
drew his inspiration from other than worldly sources. 
Sir Henry Lunn has the gift of summing-up a man 
or woman in a phrase, and their name, during seventy- 
four years in many spheres, is legion, as well as in 
some cases almost legendary. We must salute this 
new venture of a captain of industry who was first 
and foremost captain of his soul. 


MY AIR ARMADA. By Air-Marshal Italo Balbo. 
18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Air-Marshal Balbo reveals in this book that he can 
pilot a pen with the same delicate certainty as an 
aeroplane. He has a questing mind which misses no 
detail of organisation, whether in the years of pre- 
paration for his great Atlantic flight or in the anxious 
weeks of achievement. He also has a roving eye, and 
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although he never lets go of the controls, as it were, he 
takes full note of the grandeur of the mountains or the sea, 
of the soft, bright eyes of the Irish girls, or of the 
“chiselled profile, that might serve as the model for a 
sculptor ’’ of an Icelandic housemaid. He tells us, as a 
pendant to a conversation with Lord Londonderry, that if 
the Englishman of good stock gets to like you, he will be 
eager to place you on the same altar on which he worships 
himself as the most perfect product of the Creator’s hands. 


The Air Armada flying over the Alps 
From “ My Air Armada,” by Italo Balbo (Hurst & Blackett) 


The rich personality of Balbo stands out from these pages, 
and it is easy to imagine that he gives importance and colour 
to all he undertakes. And the flight of his armada from 
Italy to Chicago by way of Ireland, Iceland and Labrador, 
and home again via New York and the Azores, was an 
undertaking that gave full scope to his rare qualities. The 
whole world watched his progress with wonder and, mindful 
of war, with some fear, but only an airman could fully 
appreciate the magnificence of his achievement. To say 
that his book is’ worthy of his subject is to give it high 
praise. 

H. A. 


THE FOOL OF VENUS. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


The lives of the twelfth century troubadours of Provence 
are better documented than those of their contemporary 
minnesingers, and Mr. George Cronyn, in this long novel 
of the life and times of Peire Vidal, has made full use of 
every possible source. In the host of characters who throng 
these vivid pages, there is scarcely a single one that has 
not an historical existence discoverable to the researcher ; 
but most of them are now forgotten. Peire Vidal himself, 


By George Cronyn. 8s. 6d. 
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greatest of the troubadours, is not allowed a heading to him- 
self in the new ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ He needed 
rescuing from neglect, and it has been magnificently done, 
with a plentiful inclusion of his balladas, sirventes, planhs 
and the rest, often very happily translated from their 
mellifluous Provengal. 

The rather curious title is a very good one. His con- 
temporaries regarded Vidal as something of a madman, 
possessed of high and exquisite gifts. His astonishing 
exploits carried him hither and thither in the Mediterranean, 
now in a wolf-skin and hunted by dogs to the castle of his 
lady, now in the crusading galleys of Richard the Lion. 
Mr. Cronyn has made the most of the bright pattern of fact 
and legend ; indeed, in giving Vidal the stolen daughter 
of the Emperor Andronicus as wife, and as mother of a 
claimant to the throne of Constantinople, he seems a little 
to have overreached himself, though he may have evidence 
that has not come the way of an amateur. And certainly 
one would have to forgive it for its brilliantly dramatic 
exploitation. Mr. Cronyn’s description of the fall of New 
Rome to the Crusaders, diverted from their proper purpose 


by the skilful Dandolo of Venice, will live long in the 
memory even of those who know their Villehardouin. 

The hideous Albigensian crusade, wherein the Christian 
Church destroyed in fire and blood the Provengal culture 
built up by Pagan Greeks and Romans and barbarous 
Visigoths, closed for ever the age of the troubadours, and 
it forms nearly the last chapter of this book. But Sordello 
himself is brought in to ring down the curtain, gazing at the 
old and witless remnants of Emperor Vidal, the greatest 
singer of his age, the sublime fool whose folly cast him into 
the cynical toils of ecclesiastical policy. 

As for the Venus of the title, Mr. Cronyn is nowhere 
better than in his manner of conveying the mingled 
Christianity and paganism of twelfth century Provence, 
still half Roman. The genius of one man and the temper 
of a whole civilisation are realised with subtlety and 
conviction in this unusual book. 

Francis Watson 


MUSIC HO! By Constant Lambert. 
Faber.) 


Musicians, and particularly music critics, are usually 
notoriously out of touch with the other arts. It hardly 


10s. 6d. (Faber & 
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ever seems to occur to them to link music up with the 
contemporary life out of which it grew, and which willy 
nilly it must in some measure express. That is why the 
average book of music criticism makes such impossible 
reading for the unacademic musical amateur—which is all 
the more pity to-day, since never before were there so 
many people “ unofficially ’’ interested in music. 

Mr. Lambert’s book is therefore of considerable import- 
ance, if only on this one score; it is the first book (at 
least so far as 1 am aware) to treat seriously of modern 
music in a way that links it up inevitably with con- 
temporary life. Reading these entertaining pages, you 
realise that Mr. Lambert is keenly aware of the life that 
goes on about him; he knows about T. S. Eliot and the 
modern poets, he is intelligently enthusiastic about jazz, 
and he has his finger very knowingly on the social pulse 
of to-day. What 
other book on music is 
there, for instance, 
where the _ index 
reveals such juxta- 
positions as these: 
“Animal Crackers ”’ 
and ‘Anna Livia 
Plurabelle ’’ ; ‘‘ Beach 
comber”’ and the 
B.BC.; 
and Duke Ellington ; 
de Falla and Doug. 
Fairbanks; Borodin 
and Borotra ; Gauguin, 
Garbo and “ The 
General Line ”’ ? 

Which is all very 
much as it should be, 
since the recent 
developments in music 
have been so drastic- 
ally revolutionary, so 
swift, that the 
academician can no 
longer be of much 
help to the man in 
the street, whose only 
hope to understand 
mcdein music lics in 
linking up his re- 
sponses to modernity 
in the other arts and 
to contemporary life 
itself. ‘‘ Music Ho!”’ is then essentially a book for that 
vast new public which finds its mind newly quickened 
to music—newly quickened and yet all at sea. The 
academically minded will probably scorn it; though that 
is a pity because, although perhaps it tells them nothing 
they do not know about the actual music, it might do some- 
thing towards bringing them out of their musty cloisters. 
Moreover Mr. Lambert is a born writer. His pages start 
to life with pregnant metaphors. Imagine this in the usual 
book on music: “ It was the most natural thing in the 
world for Liszt to take his young countesses on Lake Como 
and read them Tasso and Victor Hugo. If anyone still 
thinks this spirit exists, let him visualise himself taking his 
young woman on the Serpentine and reading her T. S. 
Eliot.” 

A short notice like this is no place to pick holes in what 
Mr. Lambert calls his ‘‘ Study of Music in Decline ’— 
though one could pick holes in plenty. I content myself 
therefore with recommending it wholeheartedly as a 
vigorous piece of unorthodox criticism, teeming with ideas 
entertainingly and most intelligently set down. 


C. Henry Warren 
BRIDGING TWO WORLDS. By Wallis Mansford. 5s. 
(Rider.) 

Modest in size as is this volume, the author is certain 
of appealing to two large groups of readers. He claims, 
and sets out logically his reasons for his belief, that he is 
in close and constant touch with the poet, Rupert Brooke. 


The Shell, by Ronald 
From “ Lino Cutting and Printing,” by Claude Flight (Batsford) 


_ time on human rarities and abnormalities. Here is a 
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So he is sure of importance in the eyes of students of 
psychic research. Again, his book is of the utmost interest 
to those who watch the problem of the birth of creative 
power. Why is a particular child born with the power 
of expression in music or poetry ? Is it a direct handing-on 
of the flaming torch from those who have gone ahead ? 
For Wallis Mansford is himself a poet, and his work sings 
in tune with the beauty of Rupert Brooke’s Muse, and with 
that also of James Elroy Flecker, whom the author also 
claims to be in communication with. 

He is modest, never obtruding his personality between 
the reader and the poets of whom he writes ;_ the book can 
be read with pleasure even if the reader does not go all 
the way with Wallis Mansford in his beliefs. 

There is mental stimulation in weighing and judging for 
oneself this Bridging of Two Worlds. 


LINO CUTTING 
AND PRINT. 
ING. By Claude 
Flight. 3s. 6d. 
(Batsford.) 


Everything the 
student could need to 
know about the lino- 
cut is in this useful 
little volume. Mr. 
Claude Flight has 
clearly and carefully 
described the whole 
process of cutting and 
printing the blocks. 
The tools are not well 
illustrated ; otherwise 
there are some good 
pictures in the book, 
notably by Tom Dora- 
cott (aged nine), D. 
Butler (aged twelve) 
and Margaret Barnard 
(grown-up). Every- 
one is agreed that lino 
cutting is excellent in 
the school classroom ; 
children have a kind 
\ of native genius but 
Grierson not unlimited strength 
or application ; they 
must get quick results. 
Grown-ups also can 
get delightful results from lino-cuts, and Mr. Flight, who 
is a particular lover of his medium, has done much to 
popularise it and to show its scope and its powers. It 
is a pity however to make extravagant claims for it. 
Lino-cutting is not a new art-form. Linoleum is a broad 
and coarse medium (excellent within its own limitations) 
from which any adult who wishes to proceed would go on 
naturally to copper or wood, or whatever other material he 
fancies. 


WALKS AND TALKS: The Diary of a Member 
of Parliament in 1933-34. By Sir Arnold Wilson. 
5s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 


It is true that the writers of to-day spend too much 


generous attempt at the norm. Sir Arnold is as near to a 
modern Cobbett—a Cobbett on foot—as we are likely to get. 
He has not so many bees in his bonnet as Cobbett, so many 
causes prejudged. Above all he is as good a listener as he 
is talker. So we get a real rare sense of the English scene, 
character, trend of thought and events. It was Sir Arnold's 
wish to get into touch with all sorts and conditions of men 
by chance and not formal encounter. He tramped from 
village to village in his constituency, meeting farmers, 
labourers, tradesmen, pastors and masters, hikers. . . - 
He is as much at home to ideas at a London coffee-stall 
as in the village public-house. And it says much for him 
as a man of thought and feeling that he visited—in addition 
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to his peregrination of a comparatively well-to- 
do district, the depressed areas of the Tyne and 
Durham. This is a most useful, timely book, 
invaluable sociologically. It concludes with Sir 
Arnold’s creed towards an English renaissance. 


E. Clark 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. By 
Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 7s. 6d. 
(Batsford.) 


The making of this book is its modesty. It 
is, as the preface points out, intended as a guide- 
book for the increasing number of people who 
are able, through the development of touring, to 
visit the greater architectural treasures of our 
country. In no way does it seek to challenge 
the authority of the many standard works on 
the English cathedrals, or to presume on an equal 
footing. Consisting of a short account of each 
“ major ”’ cathedral, its architecture and history, 
with a final section dealing with the recently 
promoted ‘ parish-church cathedrals,’’ and the 
few modern examples, it is illustrated by over 
one hundred and thirty photographs of an exceptionally 
high order, and constitutes as fine a guide-book for the 
money as one may hope to obtain. 


FIFTY YEARS ON THE TEST.’ 
10s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


The Test is one of the shortest rivers in the world. From 
its birth above Overton to its fulfilment in Southampton 
Water it knows only one English county. But fame atones 
for brevity, and after many years it shows no sign of 
surrendering its title of the most celebrated trout stream 
in the world. Those who know the river well know also 
that Mr. Pain has played no small part in maintaining 
this envied distinction. He has fished almost every yard 
of it from Overton to Romsey, and the knowledge won from 
fifty years’ residence in the river’s valley is a valuable 
gift to dispose of to any publisher. 


By C. Ernest Pain. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By Vincent Starrett. 8s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


All admirers of Sherlock Holmes will welcome this book, 
as much for the warm affection with which Mr. Starrett 
writes of their hero as for the fresh information concerning 
him that it supplies. In addition to his analysis of Holmes’s 


character and methods, Mr. Starrett has many interesting 
things to say about the obscure seaside doctor, Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who rose to fame on the great detective’s 


Temple of Metaponto 


From “ Moving Along,"’ by G. Orioli (Chatto & Wsndus) 


Norwich : The Cathedral from the South-East 


Showing the tall perpendicular clerestory of the quire and Norman South transept 
From ‘“‘ The Cathedrals of England,’’ by Harry Batsford and Charles Fry (Batsford) 


shoulders. A short sketch of Dr. Joseph Bell, of Edin- 
burgh, on whose personality Sherlock Holmes was originally 
modelled, and brief criticisms of the various actors who 
have portrayed Holmes are other high-lights of this enter- 
taining volume. There are, however, a few errors of taste 
and fact. Watson was not a genius, but it is hardly fair 
to call him a “ trusty old creature,’ as though he were a 
favourite horse. ‘‘ The Retired Colourman”’ is not, as 
Mr. Starrett states, the only adventure in which the colour 
of Holmes’s eyes is recorded : his “‘ austere grey eyes ”’ are 
mentioned in “‘ The Three Garridebs.’’ Commenting on 
William Gillette’s play, ‘“‘ Sherlock Holmes,” Mr. Starrett 
thanks the author for supplying Professor Moriarty with 
the Christian name, Robert, ‘‘ a name apparently unknown 
to Watson.’’ There is no occasion for this compliment, 
since Watson knew Moriarty’s Christian name to be James. 
To this reviewer, Professor Robert Moriarty is as unthink- 
able as Sherrinford Holmes or Osmond Sacker—the names 
that Conan Doyle first conceived for the Baker Street 
immortals ; but much can be forgiven an author who is so 
interested in all things to do with Holmes that he includes 
in his book a photograph of the Wigmore Street Post Office, 
‘‘ where Watson got red mud on his shoes.” 
Eustace Portugal 


MORE PRICKS THAN KICKS. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Three years ago Mr. Samuel Beckett published an essay 
: on Proust, and at the 
same time his name 
appeared in the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise 
as one of the seven 
collaborators in a very 
remarkable literary 
exercise—the transla- 
tion into French of a 
portion of James 
Joyce’s “Work in 
Progress.” One is 
drawn to expect there- 
fore, in his first piece 
of fiction, a flavour of 
the Rue de l’Odéon. 

The influence of 
Joyce is indeed patent 
in “‘ More Pricks Than 

Kicks,’’ but Mr. 
Beckett is no fashion- 
able imitator. Like 
Joyce he is a Dubliner 
and an exile, and 
Dublin has for him 
that peculiar compul- 
sion which it exercises 


By Samuel Beckett. 
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upon all Irishmen except Bernard Shaw. His hero is a 
young man named Belacqua, poet and playboy of a Dublin 
vintage, and ten episodes, culminating in Belacqua’s 
funeral after two wives had predeceased him, serve as a 
hall of mirrors for his unusual image. A party that is little 
short of a Walpurgis-nacht, a suicide-pact with a conclusion 
crippling but unforeseen, a wedding-scene compact of 
Hogarth and Eulenspiegel and many other riotous elements, 
a billet-doux which is one of the cleverest passages since 
“‘ The Mooks and the Gripes,’’ a nursing-home chapter that 
almost smells of ether—these are some of the motifs in an 
extraordinary tapestry woven of medieval scholasticism, 
eighteenth century cop- 
rophagy, the dusty politics 
and architecture of the 
nineteenth century and the 
analytical irony of the 
twentieth. The author’s 
attitude is a disarming 
one. “Let us call it 
Winter,” says he, “ that 
dusk may fall now and a 
moon rise’’; or ‘ Bodies 
don’t matter, but hers went 
something like this.’’ His 
style is a delicious mock- 
heroic feast of hyperbole, 
catachresis, periphrasis, of 
nearly every trope and 
device to be found in the 
“ episode of 
‘ Ulysses.”” His matter is 
the common stuff of litera- 
ture, the human animal in 
a variety of poses. And 
finally the book is just long 
enough to be enjoyed to 
the full. ‘‘ Too much,” as 
the label on the patent 
food says, “spoils the 
flavour.”’ But Mr. Beckett 
knows when to stop. This 
is one of those rare books 
to be read more than once. 


Francis Watson 


BACH. By C. F. Abdy The Princess of Wales, by Lanchert 


By gracious permission of H.M. the King 
(Dent ) From “ Queen Alexandra,” by Sir George Arthur (Chapman & Hall) 


Williams. (The Master 
Musicians.) 4s. 6d. 


The most obvious feature of musical life since the War 
is the ever increasing popularity and understanding of 
Bach, and the present century has seen more research 
upon his compositions, more new facts brought to light 
and old misconceptions rectified than in the case of any 
other great composer. It has been necessary therefore for the 
former biography by Abdy Williams to be largely rewritten 
by Mr. Eric Blom for the present edition. He has done 
his work admirably, keeping all that was valuable in the 
previous edition and adding all that is valuable which has 
since been discovered. We can only regret that he has not 
allowed himself more latitude in revising, or rather in 
supplementing the critica] portions of this work. 


HAYDN. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. (The Master 
Musicians.) 4s. 6d. (Dent.) 


All those who wish to read the essential facts of Haydn’s 
life will welcome the reprint which Messrs. Dent are issuing 
of his biography by J. Cuthbert Hadden. Of all the great 
musicians Haydn led the most uneventful life. There is a 
poverty-stricken youth succeeded by the calm of Esterhazy 
patronage which was only broken by two successful visits 
to London. Nor, in spite of an unhappy marriage, was 
his emotional life anything but placid in comparison with 
the tortured sensibilities of Mozart or Beethoven. The 
facts of his life are easily told even in so short a book, and 
this task has been excellently carried out. The reader can 
only complain that the influence which Haydn exercised 
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upon Mozart is so briefly treated, and treated entirely from 
the personal point of view. Also the present generation 
can more easily understand and sympathise with the 
eighteenth century background than was possible thirty 
years ago. To take for granted Dr. Johnson’s sturdy and 
rancorous independence as the normal and justifiable point 
of view sounds old-fashioned, especially when dealing 
with Haydn, who was so at home in his own age 
and environmert. In all matters of fact this biography 
has been admirably brought up to date by Mr. Eric 
Blom. 


A. R. W. 


QUEEN ALEX. 
ANDRA. By Sir 
George Arthur. 8s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Sir George Arthur quotes 
approvingly the saying that 
Queen Alexandra’s ‘‘ charm 
exceeded that of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, her beauty 
that of Marguerite of Valois, 
while her merits were all 
her own.”’ His book amply 
justifies the statement ; it 
is essentially a portrait of 
a very charming woman 
and an admirable leader of 
society. As a society 
leader, Queen Alexandra 
was largely responsible for 
dispelling the somewhat 
sombre atmosphere which 
emanated from the court 
during the later years of 
Victoria’s reign, and for 
transforming the English 
court and society of her day 
into the most brilliant in 
Europe. It was as a 
woman however that she 
endeared herself to the 
people, who lifted her “‘ to 
a pinnacle of popularity for 
which English history 
furnishes no parallel.” 

Except for a detestation 
of Prussianism (due in large 
measure to the Prussian 
campaign in 1864 against her native Denmark for posses- 
sion of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein), Queen 
Alexandra kept clear of politics. In so far, however, as 
Sir George Arthur deals with political and historical events, 
his book is tainted with the delusion that history is made 
in royal and diplomatic circles. He also displays a 
tendency to confuse Society with society. 


Kenneth Stocks 


THREE LIVES. By Stephen Foot. 10s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


The author of this book has a number of accomplishments 
upon which to congratulate himself, not the least of which 
may be the unaffected plainness of his thought and the 
téte-a-téte simplicity of his language. The title of his auto- 
biography, donated him, we gather, by one of his students 
in conversation, supplies a true key to the mutations of 
his history. His life, successively as manager of an oil 
company subsidiary to the Shell Company, officer in the 
Tank Corps in France and house-master in Eastbourne 
College, never consisted in a consecutive development of 
one phase from a former, but represented three quite 
distinct careers in no manner complementary or reciprocal. 
As controller of the Corona Petroleum Company his busi- 
ness called on the exercise of a financial acumen which he 
appears to have possessed in excess. He writes of signing 
a cheque for $400,000. ‘“‘ My hand trembled a little,”’ he 
admits ; but at this time he was a young man of no more 
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than twenty-five or so, with absolute control of what was 
later to be the most prolific oil concern in Mexico. 

As officer in the Tank Corps he appears to have sensed 
at once the strategic value of the machines—long before 
G.H.Q. indeed, we learn. At this time he contracted the 
disconcerting habit of writing letters of advice to his 
superiors—in fact one letter, addressed to Lloyd George, 
almost earned him immediate relegation to the ranks. 
Fortunately it was appreciated that his only fault lay in 
surfeit of zeal, and the matter passed over. As excuse it 
was written of him ‘‘ that he was, in civil life, used to 
dealing in person with the President of Mexico.” 

As house and careers master of Eastbourne College he 
has been responsible for several perspicacious inaugura- 
tions, including a fashion of teaching mathematics which he 
terms the Group Plan—an improvement, it appears, on the 
Dalton Plan. This Group Plan is at present enjoying 
great success. We can hope no less a success to his book. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: Last Days, Letters 
and Conversations. Edited by H. C. Minchin. 
6s. (Methuen.) 

This compilation is valuable in so far as it clarifies once 
and for all the later life of its subject, illuminating the 
nature of his relationship with the Brownings. It is 
important in so far as it presents for the first time two 
hitherto unprinted ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,’”’ and one 
or two of those brief, impeccable lyrics in the composition 
of which Landor has almost never been excelled. The texts 
of a large number of new letters are incorporated—are 
permitted in fact to relate the story of Landor’s friendship 
with the invariably sympathetic Brownings ; an admirable 
and adept stroke on the part of the editor, whose inter- 
vening comments lace these letters into a general history 
of sometimes tragic moment and constant revelation. 

It is of some interest to hear Landor remarking on the 
subject of Lady Blessington (whom he had for some time 
counted among his most intimate acquaintances): ‘I dis- 
believe in the tales of her last friendship (that namely with 
Count D’Orsay, which evoked censorious comment). An 
earlier one affords more cause for admiration than for 
censure.” Following which he relates an incident of the 
heart from which, if the truth must be told, the Lady 
Blessington emerges with less credit than the Lord Blessing- 
ton. But this mentions merely one among many very 
diverting anecdotes, merely one among many interesting 
sidelights upon Landor and his contemporaries, proceeding 
not, as so many similar tales proceed, from a biographer’s 
paucity of material, but from the current correspondence 
of one of the major figures, and certainly one of the maior 
writers of his era. 


MOVING ALONG. ByG. Orioli. 10s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


This is a book about which it is impossible to be superla- 
tive, and it is one of the minute class of books which every- 
body can read. We are sated in England with two kinds 
of travelogues, one of which says “ Lead me to the 
esthetics ’’ and the other of which says ‘“‘ Lead me to 
the fleas.’ Both are equally hypocritical. Only to 
the specialist can fleas ever be ‘‘ jolly’; not even to the 
specialist can esthetics ever take the place of a meal. The 
traveller actually is not a specialist. He is a sheet of blank 
paper on which everything makes its mark. All the events 
of the day go home to him, and he has to admit this if he is 
going to be worth hearing. 

Mr. Orioli admits it with complete freedom. His book 
is a diary, which relieves it of all compulsions. He records 
evenly what comes along. He goes with three Englishmen 
(one of them Mr. Norman Douglas) for a tour in Calabria, 
Apulia and the Abruzzi. He travels by car, carriage, 
train, bus and foot. He describes the travelling, the talking, 
the people met with and the hospitality received. Since 
eating occurs so regularly, there is a great deal said about 
eating; since Mr. Orioli is “‘ hopelessly Latin,”’ there is 
almost nothing said about scenery. Yet one does not fail 
to realise that the party is by no means gluttonous, and 
that the background of their tour is divine. The ground 
is familiar to the travellers, and they meet many old friends 
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on it and make various acquaintances. All these are 
revealed as people, not as characters or types, and like any 
other unselected batch on the earth’s surface, they are 
candidly shown to range from charmers to crashing bores. 
Mr. Orioli is a Florentine bookseller, especially interested 
in antique books. As such he has much that is out of the 
ordinary in the way of knowledge, legend and anecdote. 
He is moreover a cool, intelligent, adult Italian man on his 
own heath, a nice change from our English rhapsodists over 
the peninsula, _Ada Harrison 


**RANJI.”? By Roland Wild. 15s. (Rich & Cowan.) 


The story of Ranjitsinhji, the Indian prince, who went 
to a far Western country and conquered it by wielding an 
English blade with an Eastern speed, dexterity and grace, 
will one day take a leading place among the exploits of 
princely heroes in which Oriental legend abounds. Equally 
Eastern and romantic is the strange story of the intrigues 
and poisonings which preluded his foreign travels, and his 
ultimate succession to his kingdom. 

That ‘“‘ Ranji” himself however valued his achievements 
as ruler, statesman, diplomat and soldier above his cricket- 
ing exploits is shown by the fact that he stipulated that his 
official biographer should be a student of affairs rather 
than a mere cricket expert. From this point of view 
Mr. Wild is an excellent choice. He has given cricket its 
due, and skilfully exploited the aura of romance which 
surrounds his subject. Yet essentially the figure who 
emerges is not “‘ Ranji,’ the inspired artist who lifted 
prosaic journalists to the heights of lyrical utterance, and 
who was the one Indian before Mr. Gandhi to capture the 
imagination of the English people, but the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar, sober, industrious, progressive, capable and 
commonplace. Kenneth Stocks 


Trailing his bat, the embodiment of grace . . . 
From “ Ranji,” by Roland Wild (Rich & Cowan) 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BACK- 
GROUND. By Basil Willey. 12s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


In this book Mr. Willey has sketched the history of 
thought in the seventeenth century with exceptional 
lucidity and has shown, by a series of comments on, for 
example, Sir Thomas Browne, the Heroic Poem in a 
Scientific Age, and finally a longer essay on Wordsworth 
and the Locke Tradition, and the varying difficulties which 
poets had to encounter when face to face with a century 
which increasingly boasted of its sound common sense and 
contempt for the imaginative values of poetry. 

The best part of the book is that dealing with the 
history of thought, and this constitutes no pedantic 
study. Anyone who is in the least sensitive to modern 
thought must have noticed that nowadays even a scientist 
is apt to be more popular the more emphatically he 
admits that science cannot solve metaphysical problems. 
We seem indeed to be approaching the end of the ‘‘ Rejec- 
tion of Scholasticism,’’ which may be said to have begun 
when Bacon decided that ‘‘ the more absurd and incredible 
any divine mystery is, the greater honour we do God in 
believing it; and so much the more noble the victory of 
faith,’ and turned to consider things more amenable to 
reason. From this point Mr. Willey conducts us through 
all the intricacies of thought by which the successors to 
Descartes tried to “‘ link together what God had joined, and 
philosophers had put asunder,’”’ and the attempts of the 
Cambridge Platonists to preach the Christian religion in a 
palatable manner, until we reach the arid rationalism of 
Locke. We could not wish for a better or saner guide, nor 
one who makes his subject clearer or more interesting to 
the general reader. A. R. W. 


DEFY THE FOUL FIEND. By John Collier. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


The trick of transposing your hero from one world to 
another, and then to sit back and watch his reaction is an 
old favourite amongst authors. There is no limit to these 
new “ worlds,” and a little careful choice on the part of 
the novelist bankrupt of plots will discover one, never 
exploited before, with a wealth of “‘ situations ’’ ready- 
made. The satirist will see the new world with its old 
absurdities through the eyes of the bewildered new-comer ; 
and the pseudo-philosopher, following what he believes to 
be classical usage, will, in the réle of old-stager, with one 
eye on the audience, come the heavy with him in that 
ridiculous and embarrassing way that people do with dogs 
and children. 

The nature of these new worlds may differ vastly. If 
your author is out for “ big” effects he will choose the 
Mars of to-day or the London of a thousand years hence. 
Or if he is like Mr. Collier and prefers subtlety, he will make 
his world as nearly possible like the one we know, reducing 
that much abused medium of “ distortion ’’ to a minimum. 
In this case the obliquity is produced by the fact that our 
hero is the base-born son of a lord, that he is given no educa- 
tion whatsoever, and that he is handicapped by excessive 
honesty and an uncommon degree of sensibility. The 
combination of these facts in a young man thrown upon 
the world—our own world in this case—provide just the 
necessary angle to make this book the most subtle, witty 
and wise that one has met for a long time. 

It is not the Mr. Collier of the perfectly formed “ His 
Monkey Wife,’’ but somebody older, kinder, but not a whit 
less an artist of the first degree. R. P.R. WL 


EGYPT SINCE CROMER. By Lord Lloyd. Vol Il. 
(Macmillan.) 


It is hardly possible to regard Lord Lloyd’s “‘ Egypt 
Since Cromer ’’ (the second volume of which is now avail- 
able) as a detached history. Its author’s own part in the 
development of Anglo-Egyptian relations was too forceful 
to make any real detachment possible to him. Of the years 
with which this volume deals, four were spent by Lord 
Lloyd as High Commissioner, and the acutest interest, if 
not the highest value of the work is in the reflection which 
his record gives of the reasons why his tenure was so uneasy, 
so troubled and at length so abruptly broken. The book 
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ends with a discussion of Westernisation, and a comparison 
of the problems presented by India and Egypt in their 
similarities and differences. 

The true title of this latter volume would be “ Egypt 
Under Lloyd,”’ for the trend of the work is that of a reasoned 
but combative apologia of its author’s policy, and a battling 
criticism of the non-Imperial attitude in Egypt. It need 
hardly be said that Lord Lloyd is most sincere when he is 
most provocative, and that as a piece of polemical exposition 
the book is masterly. 


GARDENING DO’S AND DO NOT’S. By 
T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, M.A., F.R.H.S. 3s. 6d. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

Mr. Henslow’s book is evidently addressed primarily 
to the amateur gardener with a small suburban garden, 
and a spare hour or two in the evening in which to potter 
about in it. It consists of half a page or so of hints and 
suggestions, and a line or two of warning and prohibition, 
for every day of the year. Whether he is dealing with the 
flower or the vegetable garden, with individual plants or 
the general planning of the garden, with the lawn, the 
herbaceous border, the rock garden or the fern grotto, or 
with the treatment of neighbours in the matter of borrow- 
ing and lending, his advice is always irreproachably lucid, 
concise and practical. The book will be found invaluable 
by those who have not formed the habit of studying regu- 
larly the daily gardening hint in their morning paper, or 
who wish to have their hints in a permanent and convenient 
form. Kenneth Stocks 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 
LONDON 


May t19th.—By the courtesy of the curator, Mr. A. T. 
Bolton, F.S.A., members were given special permission 
to visit Sir John Soane’s Museum. A large party was 
shown over the house by the most thorough and interesting 
of guides, and this detailed inspection was followed with a 
talk over the teacups by Mr. W. Francis Aitken, who 
gave us a vivid description of Lincoln’s Hill Fields in days 
that are past, of Sir John Soane, and of Giovanni Battista 
Belzoni, the man who discovered the wonderful alabaster 
sarcophagus which Sir John Soane bought from his widow. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is thought by one historian to mark 
the centre of the earth’s land surface ;_ the Square, of about 
twelve acres, is the largest of its kind in London. As early 
as 1376 the fields it has replaced served as a recreation- 
ground for law students. For long years these fields were 
a haunt of vagabonds and thieves, described as mumpers. 
Sir John Soane’s house, No. 13, now the home of his collec- 
tion of treasures, was built in 1792 and rebuilt by him in 
1812. Sir John lived in it for twenty-five years. The 
rear part of the museum occupies the width of the two 
adjoining houses. In 1833, by means of a special Act of 
Parliament, Sir John Soane, who died peacefully at No. 13, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1837, in his eighty-fifth year, pre- 
sented his museum to the nation together with an endow- 
ment fund of £30,000. The romance of his life (he was 
the son of a master bricklayer or small builder) was traced 
step by step by Mr. Aitken, and Mr. W. G. Forster, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, expressed what everybody was 
feeling when he said that Mr. Aitken, in so kindly prepar- 
ing this talk on Sir John Soane and his life and work, had 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 


Summer Programme 

July 7th.—A short “cruise”’ in Dickens Land (1.30 
train from Victoria to Sole Street, and then by coach), 
conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill, and to include a visit to 
Gad’s Hill, Cobham, and Cobham Hall, etc. 

July 30th.—Visit to Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
Tea by kind invitation of Sir John and Lady Russell. 

September 1st.—Visit to Chiswick conducted by Mr. E. 
G. Crowsley. 

Full particulars of membership and all Rambles from 


the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, 
Kent. 
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CROSSWORD No. 44 
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BLAKE By “ ProcrustEs ”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 
the best clue to No. 17 across. 


Crossword No. 44 


7 
A\L 


st 


CLiuEs Down: 


1. Where . . . slept beneath the fatal tree, 
And the Druid’s golden knife 
Rioted in human gore 


In offerings of human life.’’"—( Jerusalem.) 
2. ‘‘ The fleeces of our flocks are covered with 
Thy ... dew: protect them with thine influence.” 
3. ‘‘’Twas on a Holy Thursday, their . . . faces clean 
Came children walking two and two in red and blue and 
green.” 


4. A bird. See 24 down. 
. ‘‘ On the turret its spiral does softly descend, 
Through the village then winds, at my . . . it does end.” 
6. ‘‘O Earth, O Earth, return! 
Arise from out the dewy grass! 
Night is worn, 
And the morn 
Rises from the . . . mass.” 
10. The ‘‘ Hermit of Eartham’”’ who was Blake’s neighbour 
at Felpham and owner of the turret in the clue to 
5 down. 


14. ‘* These are the groans of death, ye serpents! these are 
the groans of death! 
. with milk, ye serpents, . . 
and curses ! ’’—(Tiriel.) 
16. A prophet who, like Blake, ‘‘ had understanding in visions 
and dreams.”’ 
17. They are to be seen in several of the New Testament 
engravings. 
22. An artist friend whom Blake defended from all criticism, 
23. For twenty pounds a year Blake became this of a cottage 
at Felpham. 
24. ‘‘ And then the Knave begins to. . 
And the Hypocrite to howl ; 
And all his good friends show their private ends, 
And the (4 down) is known from the (II across).” 
29. Form of Jehovah. 


. with mother’s tears 


CLuEs Across: 


i. . sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair.” 
7. “ But if at the Church they would give us some . 
And a pleasant fire our souls to regale.”’ 
8. Regarded by Blake as one of “ the three great teachers of 
atheism, or Satan’s doctrine,’ the other two being 
Locke and Newton. 
9. That which is unpublishable in Askalon must not be 
reported here. 
A bird. See 24 down. 
They traced the desert ways.” 
13. ‘‘ The gods of the earth and sea 
Sought through nature to find this tree, 
But their search was all in vain, 
There grows . . . im the human Brain.” 
15. Homer did. 


18. Article. 
19. Curtail 31 across. 
20. ‘‘ Rubens, low, vulgar, stupid, ignorant, 
His power of execution I must .. .” 
21. The flowers wondered why Thel was not this. 
25. Employ. 
26. ‘‘ When the stars threw down their spears, 


And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to ...?” 
27. ‘‘ Underneath the . . . I stray, 
Now entreating Flaming-Fire, 
Now entreating Iron-Wire, 
Now entreating Tears-and-Sighs, 
Oh, when will the morning rise ?”’ 
28. The Little Girl who was lost and found. 
30. City of ‘‘ dark, Satanic mills.” 
31. And I made a rural... ., 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.” 
32. ‘The... riots on our flocks, 
Our vintage is gathered by bands of enemies.’’—(Samson.) 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JULY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than JuLy 19TH. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two Gu!nEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the current month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 
nature. Overseas combetitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 
entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 


II.—One Gunga for the best triolet on the subject of 
“ The Great Drought.” 


III.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best appreciation, in not 
more than two hundred words, on Charles 
Lamb or Samuel Coleridge in this, the year of 
their centenary. 


IV.—TuREE New Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in this 
number of THE Bookman. 


V.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of June Competitions 


I.—Two GuINEAS for the best comment is awarded 
to Michael Greenberg, 57, Cheetham Hill Road, 
Manchester. 


II.—One Guinea for the best poem, in not more than 
twelve heroic couplets, by a “‘ country ’’ author 
in London, in reply to those gentlemen who 
have ‘‘ Gone Rustic” and ‘‘ Down the Garden 
Path,” is awarded to L. F. Goldsmid, 30, 
Crockerton Road, S.W.17, for the following : 
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Books and you Men I sing, whose skill is plied 
Suburbanising England’s country-side ; 

yeorgics in prose are here, whose every part 
(Throws Virgil’s science over with his art, 

\nd make us, reading, wonder where the field 
\Was pitched, that such a harvesting could yield. 
Here Audreys hail from Stratford atte Bowe, 
Here roosters all with Cockney accents crow, 
\nd Edens under glass the trail confess 

Of garden-cities on the L.M.S. 

How can you hear the heart of England beat 
With ears attuned to echoes of Fleet Street ? 
How see her soul, lynx-sighted though you are, 
From the back cushion of a touring-car ? 

Her love and secrets only we can win, 

Who have been born her lineage and her kin, 
Whose flesh is rooted in her soil, and draws 
From her our pedigree and final cause ; 

We only are her freemen, though we lie 

Pent in these dungeons which shut out the sky :— 
Write, You, of road-drill, hooter, slum and tram, 
Your close is these—your “‘ country ”’ is a sham. 


L. V. Upward (Chiswick Mall) is highly commended. 


II].—Hatr A GuINEA for the best Five Phrases in 
Common Use that You Most Dislike is awarded 
to J. H. G. Gibbs, “ Fosters,’’ Hall Lane, 
Upminster, Essex, for the following : 


1. To commence with—Cacophonous and usually redun- 
dant, this expression has abundant unobjectionable 
synonyms for use when really required. 


2. Pleased to meet you—This greeting is always discon- 
certing and its sincerity is often doubtful. The counter, 
“Glad to have you know me,” needs unusual nerve for 
effective use. 


3. Apropos of nothing—A hybrid label, implicitly depre- 
cating blame, for an obvious inconsequence which unless 
intrinsically justified is better left unsaid. 


4. As a matter of fact—An otiose preface which adds no 
additional weight to the statement that follows, and is apt 
to irritate by its suggestion of pragmatism. 


5. In receipt of your favour—The architype of a host of 
inelegant ‘‘ commercialisms,’’ which as opposed to good 
plain English has not even the advantage of a greater 
compactness. 


Miss D. Avril (London) is highly commended. 


IV.—THREE NEW Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in the June 
number of THE BOOKMAN are awarded to 
N. M. Gibbs, Etain, Westward Ho!, Devon, 
for the following : 


SINISTER EDEN. By Brian CaTTeRELL. (Harrap.) 


“Where the apple reddens 
Never pry.” 


ROBERT BROWNING, A Woman's Last Word. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Miss R. Duffin, Riddel Hall, Stran- 
millis Road, Belfast. 


Crossword—No. 43 


One guinea is awarded to Miss A. M. Chestnutt 
Gracehill, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, North Ireland. 


COUPON for JULY, 1934 


JUST ISSUED! 


MUDIE’S 


EASY REFERENCE 


FICTION 
CATALOGUE 


ALL BOOKS ARRANGED 
UNDER AUTHORS’ NAMES 


Containing over 


5,000 authors 
20,000 titles 


PRICE 


By post 1/4 


MUDIE’S REPUTATION WITH 92 
YEARS’ LIBRARY EXPERIENCE IS 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE 


Full particulars and list of branches 
from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
LTD. 


95, Southwark Street, S.E.I 


Or any branch of the Library 
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